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Dependents Get Draftees’ 
Jobs 


Here's a war pro- 
gram worthy of note! The Franklin 
Square National Bank of Long Island, 
New York, intends to provide ‘‘dura- 
tion’’ employment for some member of 
the family of each employee who en- 
lists or is called to service. The bank 
recently questionnaired its staff to de- 
termine the status of dependents, fixed 
expenses, and additional income sources, 
if any. Substitute employment by the 
wife, sister or other member of the 
family will assure adequate support. 
President Arthur Roth states that 
while prospect of many such cases does 
not appear likely in the immediate fu- 
ture, he believes that banks should 
make provisions for any eventuality. 
He contends that members of families 
employed as substitutes will do better 
work than strangers who may feel that 
their jobs are temporary. Mr.. Roth 
further says that the small loss in effi- 
ciency which may result will be com- 
pensated for a hundredfold in public 
good will—Banking 2/42 


* 
Testing Mill 


Despite the high cost 
of apprenticeship, many firms follow a 
cursory procedure in selecting candi- 
dates for apprentice training—some- 
times a single interview, supplemented 
perhaps by one or two tests. The result 
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is a high rate of turnover and an exces- 
sive training budget. 

Not so at Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. Here, ae- 
cording to C. D. Moore of the com- 
pany’s staff, an intensive  sereening 
process eliminates most of the unsuit- 
able candidates and reduces the com- 
pany’s investment in apprentice train- 
ing. Competitive tests are administered 
by instructors skilled in testing and 
grading. In all, seven steps are taken 
to eliminate the unfit: 

1. Interview 

2. Interest test 

3. General knowledge test 

4. Reason and mathematical ability 

test 

5. Simple mechanical aptitude test 

6. Advanced mechanical aptitude test 

7. Final interview. 

With apprentice turnover rising rap- 
idly under wartime conditions, here is 
a selection program that might well be 
adapted to the needs of other firms. 


* 


Reducing Labor Turnover 


Rider turnover was 
almost twice as high in October, 1941 
(the latest data available) as it was 
in October, 1940, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
The monthly quit rate was 2.11 per 
hundred employees last October, com- 
pared with 1.31 per hundred the previ- 
ous October. The NAM offers the fol- 
lowing recommendations for reducing 
labor turnover: 
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1. Greater care in inducting employ- 
ees to assure their better adjust- 
ment to individual jobs, members 
of the work group, and company 
policies. 

2. Periodic follow-up of new em- 
ployees to ascertain their suita- 
bility for their jobs; otherwise 
transfer to other jobs may in- 
crease workers’ efficiency. 

3. Periodic check-up of supervisors 
to make sure that company’s 


labor policy is being applied 
fairly and without discrimina- 
tion. 


4. Continued emphasis on need for 
supervisors to maintain friendly 
and sound relationship with 
workers under them, despite in- 
creased tempo and pressure of 
production. 

5. Convincing employees that their 
best interests are served by re- 
maining at present jobs. 

6. Disseminating company good will 


and information through em- 
ployee magazines, handbooks, 


posters, letters, ete. 
* 


Labor Clearance Exchanges 


The U. S. Employ- 
ment Service for New Jersey has de- 
veloped a new procedure for bringing 
employers in war industry and job- 
seekers together: labor clearance ex- 
changes or meetings which both appli- 
cants and employers attend. The first 
of these, held last November at New- 
ark, brought out more than 100 em- 
ployers and approximately 3,400 appli- 
cants. 

The gatherings, however, were not 
tateh-as-catch-ean proceedings in which 
job-seekers and personnel men were 
ushered into a hall and left to discover 
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each other as best they could. Each of 
the loeal offices involved had previously 
made a survey of the open orders for 
workers in defense plants; these orders 
had been forwarded to the Administra- 
tive Office for tabulation; the available 
applicants had been carefully sorted 
and elassified in advance so that they 
might be referred only to employers 
who were seeking their particular skills. 
Nevertheless, experience proved the 
first meetine was conducted on too 
large a scale, and subsequent exchanges 
have been local events to which fewer 
employers were invited. On December 
10, for instance, an exchange was ¢on- 
ducted at Jersey City to assist one 
large employer in that area. Of the 
234 applicants interviewed by company 
representatives, 32 were hired imme- 
diately, 145 were listed as ‘‘pending,’’ 
and only 17 were rejected. 
Advantages of the pooled labor in- 
terview proved to be many, not the 
least of which was that it demon- 
strated to employers that the days of 
‘‘watehful waiting for the right appli- 
cant to knock at the door’’ 
at least temporarily. Applicants and 
employers met under cireumstances 
most conducive to a favorable appraisal 
of the applicants’ qualifications and to 
a liberalization of employer specifica- 
tions: Rules against handicapped per- 
sons and specifications regarding ex- 


are gone— 


perience, race, age and personality may 
be modified, it was found, when employ- 
ers are brought face to face with ap- 
plicants and learn of the existence of 
compensating qualities. 


* 


Forums for Employees 


A ‘*departmental 
forum’’ arrangement, whereby each em- 
ployee will have an opportunity to sug- 
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gest operation procedures for his own 
department, will soon be inaugurated 
in all 15 plants of Schenley Distillers 
Corporation, according to the firm’s 
personnel director. 

The plan is being instituted through- 
out the organization because of the un- 
usual success achieved at the firm’s 
) Lawrenceburg, Ind., plant, where the 
forums were held in cooperation with 
A. F. of L. union officials. Meetings will 
be held for each department in every 
plant about once a month, and each 
meeting will be attended by from 10 
to 15 persons and the department head. 
Kvery employee will participate in at 
least two meetings a year.—The Journal 
of Commerce 2/13/42 


* 


“Backers Associated” 


Founded and directed 
by employees to provide all-out backing 
for members of the staff on active serv- 
ice with the armed forces, Backers Asso- 
ciated is a unique war service organiza- 
tion set up by workers in a Canadian 
company which is consistently helping 
the war effort. This plan is well worth 
study and imitation by American work- 
\ ers and employers. 

Backers Associated was formed dur- 
ing 1941 with its first objective the in- 
creased sale of war bonds to employees. 
Thirty-two company employees were at 
that time on active service, and em- 
plovees therefore organized themselves 
into 32 distinet groups, each group un- 
dertaking to buy sufficient bonds to 
maintain its enlisted man in the field 
for one year. This meant a purchase 
by members of each group of approxi- 
mately $1,000 worth of bonds. 

Since then a permanent program has 





been adopted, including numerous other 


features: 
Each group undertakes to: 


1. Buy war bonds and war savings 
certificates to back up its enlisted 
man. 

2. Write letters regularly to the 
fighting man it is sponsoring. 

3. Send him cigarettes, tobacco, cig- 
arette machines and paper. 

4+. Supply him with socks and knit- 
ted articles, 

5. Send him up-to-date magazines 
and newspapers. 

6. Send him boxes of luxuries, such 
as chocolate, sugar, soap, razor 
blades. 


“I 


Entertain his family. Take snap- 
shots of them and send prints to 
him. 
%. Keep in close touch with his 
family in case of illness. 
9. Arrange transportation for his 
family to company social events. 
10. See that his birthday is remem- 
bered by all group members. 
The seope of the plan has naturally 
expanded with increases in the number 
of enlisted employees. Keen rivalry has 
developed among the various groups, 
each one seeking to give its own enlisted 
man more attention than any other. 
The result has been a day-to-day in- 
terest and enthusiasm which has greatly 
increased effectiveness of the effort.— 
Canadian Business 1/42 


* 


Apprentice Programs 


and the Draft 


Employers should 
have no hesitancy in continuing ex- 
isting bona fide apprenticeship pro- 
grams or in establishing new ones, ac¢- 
cording to Brigadier-General Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service. 
Because of mounting demands for 


skilled workers in war production I- 
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dustries, General Hershey has advised 
local draft boards that they should give 
every consideration for deferment to 
apprentices who have served a year or 
more in trades essential to war pro- 
duction. He said: 

‘It is contrary to the policy and 
purpose of the Selective Service System 
to deplete the manpower engaged in the 
production of implements of war. There 
are many men who, for various reasons, 
are not eligible for military service un- 
der present Selective Service policies, 
and they will comprise a reservoir of 
manpower for apprenticeship training 
programs. ’’ 

While bona fide apprentices will be 
ranked as ‘‘necessary men,’’ accord- 
ing to a recent Selective Service memo- 
randum, learners are not ‘‘necessary.”’ 
“Training courses and recruiting cam- 
paigns for learners,’’ the memorandum 
warns, ‘‘ean no longer compete with 
the armed forces for prospective 1-A 
men. Skilled potential 1-A men who 
are now 2-B should be kept at their 
machines, but there is no reason to 
deliberately create a 2-B man out of a 
present 1-A man—that time is past. 
Older men, 3-A men, 4-F men, and wo- 
men will have to be recruited as learn- 


ers.”? 


* 
Women’s War 


in morning soon 
it will be the women in this country 
who will be enrolling with Uncle Sam. 
But this feminine registration—at least 
the first one—will be voluntary. Later, 
when the labor shortage becomes more 
acute, women will probably be con- 
scripted just as they have been in Eng- 
land. 
The British government has had au- 
thority since May, 1940, to conseript 
women. Registration of all women be- 
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tween the ages of 20 and 30 began a 
year ago, and by August, 1941, more 
than 1,517,000 had enrolled. In all, 
about 750,000 women formerly not em- 
ployed at all are now at work in British 
munitions factories. 

British women are being forced into 
industry more slowly than ardent pa- 
triots think is wise, but they are play- 
ing an important part in war produc- 
tion. A recent report indicates that 
they make up 40 per cent of the work- 
ers employed in the production of 
tanks. The proportion in shipbuilding 
is much smaller but was to be increased 
by 5 per cent during the first quarter 
of this year. More than 30 per cent 
of the workers in the aireraft industry 
are women, but the government has al- 
ready warned that 70 per cent of the 
work could be done by women if a 
training program were started at once. 

Latest move came in December when 
it was decided that all women between 
the ages of 20 and 25 inclusive who 
are employed in retail trades—execept 
the food trades—will be foreed to 
transfer to war industries. Women in 
Britain are apparently impatient with 
the slowness of the authorities to do 
a thorough job of drafting them; one 
critic points out that ‘‘many women 
eager to work in the war industries 
have found it difficult to volunteer, ow- 
ing, for example, to objections from 
their husbands, their parents, or their 
present employers.’’—Business Weel 


2/14/42 
* 


The Negro Worker 


A much  diseussed 
subject, now that available manpower” 
is shrinking, is the extent to which col- 
ored persons can be utilized in semi- 
skilled and_ skilled occupations. To 
determine whether they are now filling 
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such jobs on any wide seale, whether 
they measure up to requirements, and 
whether prejudice is preventing their 
being hired in greater numbers, the 
Conference Board recently undertook a 
survey of 402 manufacturing 
panies. 

Twenty-six per cent of these com- 
panies employed colored persons for 
certain skilled or semi-skilled opera- 
tions prior to the defense emergency, 
while the remainder either did not em- 
ploy them or used them only for janitor 
service or common labor. Since the de- 
fense emergency, seven more have 
joined the ranks of those employing 
colored workers for skilled or semi- 
skilled jobs, and 13 others have en- 
larged the number of skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs open to them. 

One main reason more are not em- 
ployed is the lack of suitable colored 
workers at the point of employment; 
another is prejudice on the part of the 
unions or the white workers. Certain 
specifie objections were noted by some 
companies, such as the refusal of white 
employees to use the same sanitary and 
locker equipment. 

There appears to be no general 
agreement about the relative ability, 
productivity, reliability and general in- 
telligence of colored and white work- 
ers.—The Conference Board Manage- 
ment Record 12/41 


* 


com- 


Germless Factory 


a of the 
health of workers at their highest levels 
will do much to help our country dur- 
ing the present emergency. The devices 
utilized by Bristol-Myers Company at 
its plant in Hillside, N. J., are typical 
of the most modern trend in keeping em- 
ployees happier and healthier as they 
go about their daily tasks. 


For instance, this concern recently 
installed ultraviolet lamps in its air- 
conditioning system. As the ultraviolet 
lamp is effectively bactericidal, the com- 
bination of lamp and air conditioning 
permits employees to breathe in an at- 
mosphere which is not only free of dust 
but almost 100 per cent sterile. The 
ultraviolet rays, given off by a battery 
of 104 lamps, are invisible and of a 
special wave length known to be most 
deadly to bacteria. 

This is apparently the first large-scale 
application in the United States of ul- 
traviolet light to air conditioning in a 
manufacturing plant, producing what is 
probably close to the purest air in the 
world. The regiment of lamps, which 
stands guard in a specially built por- 
tion of the air-conditioning duct, also 
helps proteet the products being manu- 
factured against contamination. 

The installation of the ultraviolet 
lamps resulted from reports on their 
germ-killing ability when used in hospi- 
tal operating rooms. Despite careful 
watch on the health of employees, de- 
spite the fact that employees with colds 
or other ailments are sent home, certain 
individuals did contract colds and other 
illnesses. In an attempt to minimize 
the incidence and severity of these ail- 
ments (and ineidentally raise the qual- 
ity of manufactured products) the steri- 
lamps were installed. Actual tests show 
that fewer than one bacterium per cubic 
foot is present in the ultravioleted and 
conditioned air, and this one is almost 
Before use of the 
lamps, the air averaged 103 organisms 


always harmless. 


per cubic foot. 

There has been definite evidence that 
operators have been free from colds and 
other respiratory ailments. Naturally 
there has been less absenteeism.—R. E. 
SPLINE in Industrial Medicine 2/42 
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Investors’ Stake in Labor 


Relations 


F naienatins investors 
are entitled to know the state of labor 
relations in any corporation soliciting 
capital, according to a decision of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Recently the Commission threatened to 
stop a security offering by a company 
that had reported its labor relations 
as ‘‘very satisfactory’’ when in fact a 
C.1.0. union had just notified the com- 
pany of its intention to strike. 

The corporation, Central Specialty 
Co. of Michigan, supported its position, 
that it had no knowledge of any factor 
which might adversely affect its busi- 
ness, With the contention that, although 
a strike notice had been filed, no strike 
had been called at the time of registra- 
tion. It further pointed to concessions 
granted employees in the form of paid 
vacations and wage increases. 

The Commission found that, from the 
date of the first union demand five 
months prior to the registration,. the 
company had not made any concessions 
to union requests. Neither the wage 
revision nor the institution of paid va- 
cations had been demanded by the 
union. 

Declaring the company’s statement 
misleading, the Commission held: ‘‘The 
registrant was fully aware on July 2, 
the effective date of the registration 
statement, that the issue of primary 
importance, union recognition, was still 
undecided; that the issues of working 
conditions and wages had not been fully 
settled; and that a labor controversy 
was in progress which might well ter- 
minate in a strike. Moreover, we be- 
lieve that the facts constituted known 
factors which might adversely affect 
registrant’s business.’’ 

Under an amendment to its rules, the 
Commission now requires that regis- 
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trants offering securities file statements 
on the condition of labor relations as a 
factor in the continuity of operations.— 
United States News 2/20/42 


* 


Vitamins and Industrial 


Workers 


The indiscriminate 
administration of vitamins to industrial 
workers is unwise and uneconomical, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Council 
on Industrial Health and the Couneil 
on Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 
states: 

‘* While recognizing the great signifi- 
‘vance of vitamins to human nutrition 
and the importance of preparations of 
vitamins when properly used, the Coun- 
cil on Foods and Nutrition and the Coun- 
cil on Industrial Health of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association disapprove of 
the mass, indiscriminate administration 
of vitamins to industrial employees for 
the following reasons: It is irrational 
from the therapeutic point of view and 
therefore has no place in a program 
aimed at securing industrial health. It 
is unwise nutritionally because special 
vitamin preparations cannot take the 
place of valuable natural foods in 
achieving the completely satisfactory 
nutritive state. Finally, because a good 
diet can provide all that vitamin prep- 
arations have to offer and more in this 
connection, the practice of mass admin- 
istration of vitamins is uneconomical.’’ 

The Councils recommend that more 
research on the nutritional require- 
ments of industrial workers be subsi- 
dized by industry. The suggestion is 
also made that steps be taken to pro- 
vide better lunchroom facilities and 
improved hygienie environment for all 
workers. 


The report 





A MESSAGE TO MANAGEMENT 


FROM BRIGADIER-GENERAL LEWIS B. HERSHEY 
Director of Selective Service 


Ww 


MPLOYERS have a dual responsibility 

in connection with the operation of 
the Selective Service program. One is an 
immediate, the other a long-range, respon- 
sibility. 

As an immediate consideration, employers 
must view it as their patriotic duty to se- 
cure the deferment of every ‘necessary 
man.” The employer who fails to seek 
deferment for a “necessary man” who is 
difficult or impossible to  replace—and 
thereby allows our war production or the 
national health, safety and interest to suf- 
fer—is failing in his duty as an American. 

The matter of requesting deferment for 
“necessary’’ employees is a responsibility so 
serious that it requires and should receive 
the attention of a responsible executive. 
The employer who delegates this task to a 
clerk with instructions to file a 42-A for 
all employees is as negligent as the em- 
ployer who does not request deferment for 
any of his employees. 

‘lective Service is a selective process, and 
the employer in determining his policy re- 
garding requests for deferment of his em- 
ployees must make his a selective process. 
He must be reconciled to the loss of those 
he can spare and fight for the deferment 
of those he cannot do without. 

Employers may seek the deferment of a 
“necessary man” with or without the con- 
sent of the employee in question. On page 
3 of the questionnaire which is sent to each 
registrant prior to his classification are the 
following instructions: 


“IF YOUR EMPLOYER BELIEVES 
YOU ARE A NECESSARY MAN IN A 
NECESSSARY OCCUPATION, IT IS 
HIS DUTY TO FILL OUT FORM 
42-A, REQUESTING YOUR DEFER- 
MENT.” 


The employer should file Form DSS 42-A 
with the local board. But this should be 
done only in instances where the employer 
feels he has a case strong enough to justify 
an appeal in the event that the deferment 
is not granted by the local board. If the 


local board refuses the deferment and places 
the employee in Class 1-A, the case should 
be appealed to the Board of Appeals by 
request to the local board. 


If the Board 


Ww 


of Appeals refuses the deferment, the em 
ployer may then bring the matter to the 
attention of the State Director at the State 
Selective Service Headquarters having juris. 
diction, with the request that the case be 
appealed to the President. 

Some idea of the labor and skill required 
to produce machines of war may be gained 
from the fact that the modern medium 
tank requires 25,000 man-hours to produce. 
On the basis of a 40-hour week, this rep- 
resents the productive capacity of 12 men 
for a year, or 625 men for a week. 

Reputable authorities estimate that from 
10 to 25 producers are now required to 
maintain each fighting man. If we halve 
the most conservative estimate and use a 
ratio of five to one, we must recognize that 
our total 60 million effectives cannot pro- 
vide more than 10 million fighting men 
because the remaining 50 millions are 
needed to feed, supply and arm them. And 
in modern war there is no place for an 
ill-equipped or unarmed fighting man. 

The 10 million fighting men must come 
from the youngest and healthiest and gen- 
erally most effective of the 60 million total 
This means, beyond any question, that men 
who are fit for military service, but who 
are temporarily deferred as “necessary men, 
must ultimately be replaced either by men 
not fit for military service, by men beyond 
the ages liable for military service, or }) 
women. This is definitely the long-range 
responsibility of the employer. 

Occupational deferments are temporary- 
usually for six-month periods. ‘They ar 
granted when a man is a “necessary man’ 
in the sense that he is impossible or diff 
cult to replace at the time the defermen! 
is granted. This is essentially a temporary 
consideration, and the Selective Service Sys 
tem will be sympathetic to nothing les 
than a maximum effort by employers 
train substitutes for all such men. — The 
employer should, therefore, view the dele! 
ment granted as his obligation to procul 
and train a substitute without delay. 

The granting of deferments is the g0' 
ernment’s contribution to your busines 
The training of substitutes is your cont! 
bution to the nation’s business of waging 
total war. 
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UNION PARTICIPATION IN JOB EVALUATION: 
A CASE HISTORY 


By HAROLD B. BERGEN * 


Partner 
McKinsey & Company, New York 


Job evaluation procedures, once shunned by organized labor, are evolving into 


an instrument of union-management cooperation, as the case history here presented 


demonstrates. Mr. Bergen tells how job analysis—as a joint management-labor 


project—paved the way for the settlement of a complicated wage dispute. He 
outlines the principles followed in the case and describes the exact steps which 


insured the successful outcome of the undertaking. Job evaluation, he predicts, if 


carried on with full union participation, may become a powerful force for in- 
dustrial peace. 


IVE years ago a vice president of the American Federation of Labor told 

me that he did not believe job evaluation was a desirable project for 
organized labor. However, a few weeks later I discussed job evatuation 
with the president of an international craft union and found him sympa- 
thetic to its objectives. More recently, there has been increasing recogni- 
tion by both A. F. of L. and C.1.O. leaders of the desirability of job evalua- 
tion as a means for minimizing one of the most potent sources of grievances. 

In its 1938 handbook, “Production Problems,” the Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee described briefly some basic job evaluation techniques. 
Also, in the job evaluation studies conducted by the writer and his asso- 
cates during the past few years, unions have shown increasing willingness 
to participate and management a growing desire to have them do so. 

All these indications make it appear to be only a question of time 
before both management and organized labor accept job evaluation parti- 
cipated in by the union as one fundamental of sound management-union 
relations. 

In view of this definite trend, managements that have not had ex- 
perience with this approach to job evaluation may find interest and help 
in an application of job evaluation in the settlement of a complicated wage 
dispute between the local of a well-known: international industrial union 
and a company with four plants in northern New Jersey. In this case the 
writer and two associates acted as special agents of the former National 
Defense Mediation Board, but the basic approach was similar to that fol- 
lowed in other unionized plants where the job analysts were temporarily 
acting as representatives of management. 


*With the collaboration of Ewing W. Reilley and Phillip S. Babb, McKinsey & Company. 
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WHY JOB EVALUATION WAS UNDERTAKEN 


Shortly after three of the four plants of this company were organized, 
a one-year agreement was signed covering wage increases. Several months 
later, after the fourth plant was organized, the union requested wage in- 
creases in that plant, with a minimum wage higher than that in the other 
three. Because of this differential, the union also requested the reopening 
of the wage section of the contract in these first three plants. 


During early negotiations in the fourth plant, it became clear that a 
permanent solution of the wage problem could best be achieved if an over- 
all contract were negotiated covering all four plants, but agreement upon 
wage rates in all four plants proved impossible at that stage. 

When the case was referred to the National Defense Mediation Board, 
the panel handling it was without sufficient information to make intelligent 
recommendations. It suggested, therefore, that the basic issues of wage rates 
be investigated by impartial engineers and that they make a report to the 
panel of their findings. This plan was accepted by both parties, and the 
engineers who were appointed as special agents of the Board were in- 
structed: 

1. To investigate entering rates, minimum wage rates, Classifications 
and appropriate blanket raises for employees in jobs in each of the com- 
pany’s plants represented by the union; 

2. To reecive evidence and arguments from the parties; and 

3. To make a prompt report to the National Defense Mediation 
Board. 

While it was understood that the Board’s ultimate recommendations 
would be based on this study, the special agents were instructed to foster, 
as much as possible, the setthement of the wage issues by direct collective 
bargaining between the parties. 

At the beginning of their investigation, the engineers found that be 
cause of the existence of many pay inequalities within each of the four 
plants, job evaluation was necessary before any wage adjustments could in- 
telligently be negotiated. ‘These pay inequalities within the company ap- 
peared to be a more potent source of complaint than the general level of 
pay. For example, many skilled jobs received the same rate as unskilled 
classifications. 


GAINING UNDERSTANDING 


Experience in this case quickly demonstrated that the study would be 
successful if there was a proper application of fundamental and well-estab- 
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lished principles of job evaluation.* In other words, it was found that the 
outcome in this case (where feelings were running high) was to be con- 
trolled just as much by how the job evaluation was done as by what the 
bases for evaluation were. 

Over 20 years’ experience in applying job evaluation principles led 
the job analysts in this case to follow this program: 

1. ‘Lhe objectives of job evaluation were reviewed with the parties 
until they were thoroughly understood and accepted by both management 
and union. ‘This was done before undertaking the actual study. 

2. ‘The methods utilized were simple enough to be understood by all 
employees. In other words, involved “mathematical” systems were avoided. 

3. ‘The relative grade of each class of jobs in the four plants was 
agreed upon by management and the union before any negotiation of wage 
rates for the various grades was undertaken. 

4. There was participation by both the union committee members 
and foremen in the actual job rating, so that the final grading plan adopted 
met the acid test of being thoroughly understood and accepted: (1) by the 
workers whose relative pay would largely be determined by the plan, and 
(2) by their supervisors who would be called upon to administer the plan. 

It will be noted that this program calls for getting understanding on 
objectives and principles before injecting the actual figures—over which 
controversies inevitably arise. However, when understandings in the ab- 
stract were obtained, both management and union leaders were surprised 
to find that many of their differences of opinion over specific wage rates 
had been resolved. 


STEPS IN THE PROGRAM 

In carrying out this program, the following steps were taken: 

(a) Preliminary Education 

The job analysts first met with top management and a “‘steering’’ com- 
mittee from the union to discuss the problem jointly and to outline the 
procedures to be followed. Both the basic objectives and the methods to 
be utilized were agreed to by both parties without the expenditure of much 
lime and with a minimum of disagreement. The principles of job evalua- 
tion are so sound and so rooted in common sense that even though the par- 
ties in this case had previously been vindictive and bitter, they could not 
quarrel over the objectives and principles. 


*In 1925 the basic principles, procedures and techniques of job evaluation were reported by an 
American Management Association committee of which the writer was chairman (‘‘Salary Adminis- 
tration,” Office Executives’ Series No. 5). During the next few years this committee met occasion- 
ally to develop further the methods presented in its first report. In more recent years the Associa- 
tion has published a valuable collection of case histories of job evaluation, as well as restatements 
and amplifications of these earlier reported principles and procedures. 
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A meeting was next held with a combined union committee from all 
four plants, and wider acceptance was obtained on the objectives and meth- 
ods to be followed. Since the union committee had been truly representa- 
tive, it was natural that its constituents would agree. 

Meetings were then held with the foremen in the four plants, under 
the leadership of their respective superintendents. Again the objectives and 
the methods of job evaluation were discussed, and agreement reached with 
these management representatives. “These meetings had a salutary effect on 
many skeptical foremen because higher management had not previously 
practiced “consultative supervision.” 

(b) Job Analysis 

The job analysts then made a short preliminary survey of all opera- 
tions in the four plants and prepared an appropriate, simple job analysis 
work sheet. Each foreman was requested to fill out one of these sheets for 
each class of jobs under his supervision. Many foremen discovered, how- 
ever, that they did not know the jobs under them as well as they had 
thought they did, and the writing of specifications proved to be a prac 
tical foreman training item. 

In some cases it was found that individual positions which were sub- 
stantially identical had been given different titles even in the same plant, 
and it was necessary in these cases to agree upon standard “class” titles. 

These work sheets were edited by the job analysts; a number of inde- 
pendent checks were made when they appeared desirable; and a specifica- 
tion was typed for each class of jobs in the four plants. 

A set of the specifications for each plant was then turned over to the 
union committee in that plant for review and comment. At first there 
were a number of disagreements about whether all the important tasks of 
a given position had been correctly stated. Also, there was some suspicion 
that the management was trying to make certain jobs appear unimportant. 
By means of joint consultations and objective descriptions of the work 
itself, however, a final set of specifications was written which met the ap- 
proval of both management and union. 

(c) Job Grading 

The job analysts, in order to simplify the procedure of job grading, 
selected six factors which appeared to be sufficient for grading the various 
classes of jobs in this company. ‘These factors were expressed in the form 
of a graphic rating scale which could be translated into a simple index ol 
relative job importance. One of these factors is shown below: 
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Each foreman was requested to fill out one of these rating scales for 
each class of jobs under his supervision, and a similar request was made of 
the union committee in each plant. 

Whenever a union committee or a foreman experienced difficulty in 
grading any class of jobs, the job analysts consulted with them. It was 
continually emphasized to both parties that job rating was only a method 
of crystallizing opinion and that the relative grade eventually assigned to 
each class of jobs would be determined only through joint conference, 
which would consider all jobs in all four plants at the same time. 

The ratings made by the foremen were translated into index numbers, 
and a preliminary ranking of all classes of jobs was thus obtained. As a 
check on these ratings each foreman was later asked to rank the jobs under 
him by the “order of merit” method. Any discrepancies in these two rank- 
ings of the jobs in a department were adjusted by consultation with the 
foreman and his superintendent. 

The ratings by the union committee were also translated into index 
numbers, and the resulting ranking of the various classes of jobs was com: 
pared with that developed by the foremen and superintendents. In cases 
where there were substantial discrepancies, the job analysts made special 
studies independently and set up their own tentative ranking. 

A study of these rankings, ratings and specifications by the job ana- 
lysts indicated that all classes of jobs in the four plants might appropri 
ately be grouped into ten different “levels” or “grades” of work, arranged 
in an ascending order of importance. That is, it appeared that there were 
approximately eight “levels” between the simple unskilled jobs and the 
highly skilled operations. After considerable discussion with management 
and union, agreement was reached on this point. It was emphasized to 
both parties that such a series of “grades” would not only recognize indi- 
vidual differences in job requirements as a basis for fair wage differentials, 
but also provide a means for increasing opportunities for promotion. 

In order to visualize such a grading plan for easy reference, a “spread 
sheet” or “grid chart” was constructed for each plant, with a vertical col- 
umn for each department and the ten grades shown horizontally. Each 
class of jobs was then tentatively assigned to an appropriate grade. (An 
incomplete section of this grading chart for one plant is shown on the 
following page.) 

These grading charts were then displayed on the wall and discussed 
with the management of each plant and with the top management. In 
numerous instances foremen disagreed with the grading of jobs in other 
departments in relation to some in their own units. These differences of 
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opinion, however, were adjusted by consultation and group discussion, 
and by reference to the ratings, rankings and specifications. In this way 
tentative management approval of the complete grading plan was obtained. 
ihe grading plan was then presented in the same way to the com- 
bined union committee; and each plant committee was asked to study the 
tentative gradings, to discuss the chart with its constituents, and to submit 
its comments. Some union committees asked and received permission to 
inspect the jobs in one or more of the other plants under consideration. 

As might be expected, there were some differences of opinion with 
respect to the grading of a number of classes of jobs. ‘These differences 
were more pronounced in the higher grades, where the degree of skill re- 
quired was harder to evaluate. However, by consultation with the union 
committees and by joint conference with the management—including refer- 
ence to the ratings, rankings, and specifications—adjustments of all differ- 
ences of opinion were eventually made and joint approval obtained of the 
complete grading plan. 

(d) Wage Negotiation 

Because it was the “policy” of the National Defense Mediation Board 
not to formulate any national wage policy, it was necessary for the job 
analysts to decide for themselves what their wage policies should be. 

The management and the union respectively were requested to sug- 
gest rates of pay for each of the 10 grades of work. As might be expected, 
their respective proposals were somewhat apart. The job analysts, there- 
fore, made a survey of wage rates for comparable job classifications in the 
plants of other companies in northern New Jersey. 

As a result of this survey, the job analysts tentatively established wage 
rates for the various grades which would be in line with the pay for com- 
parable work in these other plants. A comparison of existing rates for each 
class of jobs with these proposed standards was then made, and it was found 
that although many jobs were either “overpaid” or “underpaid,” a large 
number were compensated close to the rates suggested. 

An analysis was also made of the cost to the company of making appro- 
priate wage adjustments in the light of these tentative wage standards, so 
that this cost could be reviewed in the light of “ability to pay.” 

These data were then submitted to the panel of the National Defense 
Mediation Board assigned this case. This panel held a series of meetings 
with the parties at which there was much “horse trading.” But the clari- 
fication of relative job values which resulted from the job evaluation paved 
the way for more objective discussion. 

During the progress of this case an international representative of the 
union requested a description of job evaluation methods with a view to 
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recommending to the union’s research department that the principle of 
job evaluation be established in all future wage negotiations with em- 
ployers. He had discovered that when a grading of all classes of jobs has 
been agreed upon by both management and a union before any discussion 
of wage rates, successful collective bargaining of wages was greatly facilitated. 

In view of the probability that many wage disputes will be referred 
to the National War Labor Board during the next year or so, it would 
seem essential that the Board formulate a more definite set of wage policies 
and guiding principles for its mediators and arbitrators than it has up to 
this time (February 25). 

Such a set of wage policies might well include the principle of job 
evaluation, for job evaluation, when participated in by the union, becomes 
a powerful tool in effecting industrial peace. In addition, it provides a 
fairer and more effective basis for any wage adjustments that may come. 

Job evaluation with union participation may well be undertaken by 
any progressive concern, and good results may be anticipated if a sincere 
effort is made to apply recognized principles in a practical manner. 


Industrial Technicians and the Draft 


O industrial technicians and specialists liable for military service, the National 

Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel affords an opportunity to 
employ their skills most effectively in the national effort—either by facilitating 
their proper draft classification or by helping to secure suitable assignments for 
those inducted. 


At present the National Roster is engaged in collecting special information 
about persons of draft age on its rolls. Although the Roster has no direct 
authority over classification or induction procedures under the Selective Service 
System, it is charged with assisting the nation to use its trained personnel in the 
most effective way possible. Accordingly, in certain cases the Roster will transmit 
to the office of the National Headquarters of the Selective Service System appro- 
priate information about technically trained persons of military age; that office, 
in turn, may send letters about these men to the local boards, and this informa- 
tion will help to determine their proper classification. Of course, it should be 
understood that the actual classification and induction fall within the jurisdiction 
of the local boards. 


Also, whenever a man registered with the National Roster is likely to be 
- inducted into the Army, information is sent to the appropriate division of the 
War Department—his educational training, his occupational experience, and other 
pertinent data. However, no guarantee is given in advance that this procedure 
will result in any special privilege, since there are occupational shortage problems 
within the Army, as well as personality factors, that must be taken into account. 
But the information the Roster has sent to the War Department thus far has 
been of very practical use in the procedure of assigning technically trained indi- 
viduals to their duties. 

















SUPERVISING WOMEN EMPLOYEES 


By HARRY WALKER HEPNER 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
Colleges of Liberal Arts and Business Administration 
Syracuse University 


The influx of women workers into war industries has begun to pose new and 
perplexing psychological problems for many employers. In this article an indus- 
trial psychologist charts the mental and emotional differences between men and 
women and lays down the principles that any supervisor in charge of a group of 
women must keep in mind if he wishes to develop an efficient, contented working 
force. The paper is based on a chapter of Dr. Hepner’s recent text, “Psychology 
Applied to Life and Work.”* 


Mot of our opinions of the psychological differences between men and 

women are the result not of scientific observations but of incidental 
contacts or conversations. Every man has had the unpleasant experience 
of finding himself in situations where he had to listen to the telephone 
conversations of women who were talking with each other about trivialities 
that appeared very important to them but which dealt with such subjects 
as clothing, “dates,” movie heroes and similar topics. It is for this reason 
that some executives find it necessary to prohibit social conversations over 
the telephone during working hours. However, the differences in conver- 
sation have been studied systematically. Dr. Carney Landis listened to 
casual conversations in three cities—London, New York, and Columbus, 
Ohio. He made notes on the spot and tabulated the subjects under various 
headings. Money and business led the list of men’s conversations. “How’s 
business?” was the subject discussed in 35 per cent of the conversations of 
the men in London, 48 per cent in New York, and 49 per cent in Columbus. 
If women were talking, 5 per cent of the conversations in London, 3 per 
cent in New York, and 12 per cent in Columbus dealt with business. When 
men were talking together, they tended to discuss amusements and _ sports 
to the extent of about 15 per cent of the conversations; when women were 
talking, they tended to discuss men. In New York, 44 per cent of the 
confidential chats of women with each other dealt with men, and 23 per 
cent of the conversations between New York women concerned clothing and 
decorations, whereas men gave far less conversation to clothing. 

It is probable that men acquire their patterns of behavior toward the 
opposite sex from early childhood experiences. The boy who is reared by 
a mother and several older sisters often has an antagonistic attitude toward 





* Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1941. 
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women, with the result that when he marries he tends to oppose anything 
that his wife suggests. The individual executive's attitude toward women 
employees may often be discovered in the study of his childhood environ- 
ment, as his early contacts with the females of the family and school have 
definitely conditioned him toward women. Quite often the executive also 
develops a defense-mechanism toward women employees as the result of 
some unpleasant experience that he had when girls first became very at- 
tractive to him. If, during his youthful courting days, he found that he | 





had a tendency to give way to a strong but abhorrent sex impulse, he may 
have learned to control himself by a frigid manner toward women in 
general. ‘This would be apt to happen especially if he had had an un- | 
pleasant experience with the opposite sex wherein he was socially dis: 
graced, or if he had been involvd in some situation where he might have | 
been disgraced had his conduct become known to his superiors and asso- 
ciates. | 


Professor E. L. Thorndike has made some studies of sex differences and, | 
in general, has found that the most important characteristic of measurable | 
differences is their small amount. The mental differences between the sexes 
are very small compared with the differences within one sex. Men and 
women are psychologically very much alike Women are able to do work | 
of collegiate grade just as readily as men. When women are given equal | 
opportunity with men in professional and business fields, they often com- | 
pete successfully with them. On the basis of past investigations only, we 
can conclude that the greatest psychological difference between men and 
women is that women are more interested in persons than in things. 

The fact that history has given us very few great women in comparison 
with the number of great men might be attributed to greater variability 
among men even though the average general intelligence is the same. How- 
ever, studies of variability have not yielded any definite evidence to ind 
cate that men do vary more than women with respect to intellectual traits. 


SEX DIFFERENCES OF INTEREST TO THE EXECUTIVE 

1. The chief trait of women that interests the business executive is the 
fact that, as a rule, they take a job temporarily Most women expect to 
marry eventually and have a home rather than a career. Women do not 
regard a job as a permanent part of their destiny as men do. Consciously 
or unconsciously, they hope to escape into matrimony. ‘Their employment 
in industry is merely a casual premarital state which must be ended as soon 
as possible. It is for this reason that women will leave their jobs or be 


absent from work in order to do some Christmas shopping or remain al 
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liome to take care of home duties. One textile plant which employed 500 
women, of whom approximately one-third were married, found that records 
vf absences for one year showed that single women were absent 2.9 per cent 
and married women 10.8 per cent of the available working time. 

Relatively few women in business have definite vocational ambitions 
for themselves. At one time the writer made a systematic study of the 
relation between ambitions and the jobs held by 776 men and 769 women 
in a general office. It was found that the men, as a group, who had a defin- 
ite vocational ambition and were in the kind of a job that was in harmony 
with the ambition were clearly more efficient than the men, as a group, who 
had a definite ambition but were in a job not in line with their ambitions. 
For example: Men who wanted to be accountants and were working in the 
accounting department rated higher in efficiency than men who wanted to 
be accountants but were in a technical research department. However, no 
such group differences in efficiency were found among the women. In fact, 
it was very dificult to locate women in the organization who had a definite 
ambition. “The women worked without any definite vocational objectives. 

Inasmuch as many women do not consider their jobs as a permanent 
part of their lives, it is difficult for labor leaders to organize them. ‘They 
do not care to join a union and, once they are members of a labor group, 
they drop out very quickly. Only a great emotional strain, such as a strike, 
will stimulate them to join a labor organization. 

2. Women measure their like or dislike for a job by the personalities 
about them in shop or office. Men more often seek a specific job because 
the job is of intrinsic interest and value to them. Women accept a job in 
a casual manner and then base their attitude toward the work in accordance 
with their attitude toward their fellow employees and supervisors. If a 
woman likes her boss, she tends to like her job. If a man likes his boss, 
he may or may not like his job. At any rate, he is more apt to consider 
other factors to be of equal or greater importance than the supervisor. It 
is for this reason that some successful executives make special efforts to 
have their women employees like them. The executive who adopts a con- 
descending manner toward women will lose influence over them in com- 
parison with the man who shows that he respects them and values their 
points of view and special abilities. 

3. Women. are not jealous of the success of men who move up the 
business ladder, and will help them to climb and ask little in return for 
their assistance; but they are often jealous of the other woman who capi- 
talizes her personal attractiveness for her own benefit. Most women still 
expect men to hold the responsible positions and are more willing to follow 
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a domineering, fatherly type of executive than a sisterly type of woman. 
A normal male Protestant Republican can work in an office with Jews, 
Catholics, atheists and Democrats, even though he himself is a member of 
organizations wholly opposed to the religious, political and racial views of 
those about him. Few women find their work congenial when they dis- 
agree with the religious, political and racial affiliations of their associates. 
Any advancements of such associates are apt to be interpreted as evidence 
of favoritism; and, if a woman is promoted, the other women tend to find 
more fault than if a man with the same prejudices is advanced over them. 
Conversely, a man objects to a woman who knows more than he does. 

4. Women are more easily discouraged than men. If they find the 
new job difficult and slightly unpleasant, they will fail to appear for work 
the next day. Men tend to have more “stick-to-itiveness” in the face of 
mild difficulties. Even though a new woman employee does well for a 
beginner, she is apt to think that she has not been satisfactory. The exec- 
utive who supervises women soon learns that turnover is reduced if he takes 
pains to praise the efforts of the new workers. 

Companies that employ large numbers of women soon learn that if 
beginners are introduced to new work, not singly but in groups, they will 
be more encouraged and remain long enough to learn the work. If a 
woman finds that some others learn just as slowly as she does, she is greatly 
encouraged. As previously stated, women are very sensitive to the person- 
alities and opinions of their associates. They cannot analyze the job and 
their work objectively, but measure their value to their employer by their 
estimates of the opinions of associates and supervisors. ‘They are also 
more keenly affected by the criticisms or opinions of men supervisors than 
of women supervisors. Hence, new women workers should have supervisors 
who are women. 

5. Women are absent from work more than men. Hence, a larger 
number of women are required on a payroll to operate the plant than when 
men are used. Several years ago the writer was in charge of personnel 
research for one of the rubber companies in Akron, Ohio. The company 
wished to know whether salaried women office employees should have the 
same salaries as men when men and women were doing the same kind of 
work. At the time when the question arose the company was troubled by 
what appeared to be an excessive amount of absenteeism. Deductions for 
absence were not made from any salaries. This was during the period of 
high prices and plenty of jobs following the first World War. 

Each office employee, regardless of rank, was required to punch a time 
clock at the beginning and end of each day’s work. 
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A study of all the time cards for the months of February, March and 
April yielded the following data: 


ABSENCE REPORT FOR THREE WINTER MONTHS 


Male Female 
Average number of employees.......... 776 769 
INIMEDED OF ADECROES <5... 6... 5, ccom.cisis ioe « 471 1,627 
Per cent of available time lost.......... 2.42 6.02 


As shown in this table the female employees were absent from work, 
for all causes, two and one-half times as much as male employees. No mate- 
rial differences in working conditions or nature of work could be noted 
which would cause one to expect more absenteeism of women. All the 
employees were in the general office building of the company. Light, heat, 
ventilation, and so on, were the same for both sexes. ‘The men, on the 
whole, had more responsible positions than the women. 

The company employed visiting nurses who called at the home of the 
absentee on the same day the absence occurred. ‘The visiting nurse ascer- 
tained and reported the real cause of the absence, insofar as possible. 
At least 17 per cent of the absenteeism of the women office employees was 
caused by ailments peculiar to women only—dysmenorrhea and ovarian 
congestion. 

It was noted that absenteeism for both men and women was less on 
paydays than on other days. In one case 50 employees were absent the day 
before payday, and only six were absent on payday. 

6. Women are adapted to routine tasks. They appear to accept mon- 
otony with more comfort than men. They probably do this because of 
their temporary interest in a job. “A job is a job,” as one woman said 
when the employment manager asked her whether she objected to a mon- 
otonous task. Intelligence is one factor to be considered in relation to 
monotony; but as women appear to be as intelligent as men we cannot 
attribute the willingness of women to perform routine tasks to low intel- 
ligence. 

They also make fewer suggestions for the improvement of the work 
than men do. Initiative should not be expected on the part of the rank 
and file of women. ‘They appear to be caretakers rather than promotors. 
One taxicab company tried out women drivers but found that they lacked 
initiative and were unsuitable for the work. 

7. Women expect cleanliness and tidiness in their surroundings. Work- 
rooms should be light and airy. It is the influence of women that has taken 
the cuspidors out of our hotel lobbies. Men find little difficulty in working 
in surroundings which are slightly dirty. ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness” 
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is the motto of more women than men. Lunch rooms and rest rooms where 
women employees congregate should be kept clean. Clean floors and 
machinery painted white will attract women to a shop, even though wages 
are slightly below those of other firms in the community. 

8. Women have little mechanical ability. They can operate type- 
writers successfully but men must repair them. ‘The best book of instruc- 
tions to women drivers of automobiles consists of but one sentence: “When 
something goes wrong with the car, take it to or call a garage man.” 

Of course, women can be trained to perform many mechanical opera- 
tions, but their knowledge and skill are usually limited to the job for which 
they have been trained. 

9. Women need special supervision and rules in an organization. 
Female rather than male coaches should direct their recreational play. They 
require rest rooms and rest periods. Of 66 business concerns in one city, 
19 allow women employees to leave the factory several minutes before the 
men quit. Their hours of work are regulated by the state. Situations of 
possible embarrassment must be avoided, such as the overtime working ol 
one man and one woman in an office or a shop. Welfare workers must be 
available to them at all times. Constant standing or other straining pos- 
tures must be minimized. Repeated lifting of weights of 25 pounds or more 
must be avoided as well as exposure to temperatures over 80 degrees and 
under 50 degrees. 

10. In spite of the extra bother that women in an organization may 
cause an executive, they do have a definite superiority in certain fields of 
work and in specific jobs. Woman is apt to be the superior of man in cer- 
tain departments of life just as often as his inferior. One good woman will 
have a refining influence in an organization of men. ‘The head of a depart- 
ment that employs 120 men has found that the language of his men, their 
manners and general behavior are better when he has even one woman ol 
the right type working in the department. 

One of the baffling psychological problems that confront the manage- 
ment of industrial concerns is the large amount of thinking and conversa- 
tion of a sex nature on the part of employees. Anyone who has worked in 
a factory where men only are employed will be able to recall the fact that 
many workers seem to concentrate as much as go per cent of their thinking 
on lewd aspects of sex. It is an obsession with many otherwise normal 
workers. The same situation occurs, in a milder degree, in factories em- 
ploying only female help. The question naturally arises, “How can these 
employees ever develop reasonable efficiency or train themselves for promo- 


tion when most of their thinking and talking is directed toward sex?” It 
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is true that they cannot do their best work under such conditions, but the 
management can substitute better working conditions and supply other sub- 
jects for thought and conversation. 

One of the best remedies is that of mixing the sexes. ‘Teachers who 
have taught in a one-sex school, such as a girls’ or a boys’ academy, know 
that an unnatural situation exists under such conditions. The reason for 
it lies in the fact that human beings, in their thousands of years of evolu- 
tion, did not evolve in an environment where the sexes were segregated. 
The family life is the normal condition for men and women in school and 
in business. A factory or office which is deeply colored with shady conver- 
sation can be greatly improved by mixing the sexes so that they are more 
or less equal in number. 


Company Practices in Wage Adjustment 


AGES rose precipitately during 1941, with more than 4,500,000 wage earners 

receiving pay increases in the first 11 months of the year. Average hourly 
earnings were 15.1 per cent higher in November, 1941, than in the corresponding 
month in 1940. 

To determine how widespread the practice of granting pay increases was last 
year and to analyze the methods used in making the adjustments, the National 
Association of Manufacturers surveyed a limited number of member companies. 
Replies were received from 189 companies with a total employment of 1,525,987. 

Data submitted indicates not only that wage increases have been well-nigh 
universal, but also that increases have been made repeatedly—and at frequent 
intervals. Fifty-one per cent of the companies have given at least one raise, 41 
per cent have given two, and 8 per cent, three; and the method most commonly 
used in making the adjustment was to provide a direct increase in the base wage. 


Temporary wage bonus plans designed to supplement employee earnings with- 
out boosting basic wage rates were reported by 29 companies, with the adjustments 
made in relation to the cost of living or to company profits in 20 cases. In three 
cases the increases were made to keep wage rates in line with prevailing levels, 
and in six cases the temporary bonus was given in combination with a direct 
wage increase. With two exceptions, the companies which provided cost-of-living 
adjustments reported that the plan gave evidence of stabilizing the wage situa- 
tion and that employees had reacted favorably to it. 

One hundred and seventy-five companies reported adjustments for their salaried 
employees—general adjustments for the majority in 149 cases, and adjustments 
on an individual merit basis in the other 26. By far the greater number of 
firms granted the increases on a percentage basis or in the form of a flat sum per 
week or per month. In a number of cases, staggered increases graduated in 
accordance with different income level brackets were made; and, in general, 
those with the lowest incomes received the largest increases. Other companies 
confined the increases to employees in the lower-income brackets. 

—NAM Labor Relations Bulletin 1/42 








DETECTING THE ACCIDENT-PRONE WORKER 


By CHARLES A. DRAKE 
Head, Methods Department 
United Merchants and Manufacturers Management Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


“Unavoidable” accidents can be reduced 50 per cent through tests designed to | 
point out the accident-prone worker, the author of this article contends. Accident- 
proneness, he believes, is a definite, measurable trait—probably innate—which 
can be detected by comparatively simple tests, and this means that the accident- 
prone employees can be kept out of the high-hazard jobs. In this article Mr. Drake 
describes the experiments which led him to this view and points out their 
implications for industrial management. 


| he there such a thing as an innate accident-proneness that predisposes some 
persons to have more accidents than others under similar working condi- 
tions? The answer is emphatically in the affirmative. It would seem un- 
necessary to discuss the question, in the light of the evidence that has accu- 
mulated, were it not for the fact that many persons still hold to the belief 
that no such predisposition exists. The latter point of view is in seeming 
violation of the scientific caution warranted by the nature of the evidence. 
Consider the following statement: “I feel certain that the accident- 
prone employee problem that so many personnel and safety people profess 
to worry about will disappear practically to non-existence if the first concern 
is about really thorough physical examinations and really competent, pa- 
tient supervision and training.”! We do not for a moment minimize the 
desirability of physical examinations, of supervision and of training, but 
this is not enough, as mounting accidents attest. Neither is it all that can 
be done to effect a substantial reduction of accidents. 


It is well established that “. .. a high percentage of the total number 
of accidents in any group is incurred by comparatively few members of 
the group.” The extensive studies of the British Industrial Health Re- 
search Board (formerly the Industrial Fatigue Research Board), covering 
many thousands of cases, should be familiar to everyone who presumes to 
speak on accident causation. ‘The investigations by Newbold*® and by 


Greenwood and Wood?+ point to one conclusion: “ . some individuals, 


1Cameron, W. H. “Reducing Plant Accidents Under High-Speed Defense Production,’? PERSONNEL, 
July, 1941, p. 11. 
? Farmer, E., and Chambers, E. G. “A Study of Personal Qualities in Accident Proneness and Pro- 


ficiency,”” Industrial Health Research Board Report, 1929, Number 55, p. 59. 

3 Newbold, E. M. ‘A Contribution to the Study of the Human Factor in the Causation of Accidents,” 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board Report, 1926, Number 34. 

*Greenwood, M., and Wood, H. M. “The Incidence of Industrial Accidents,” Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board Report, 1919, Number 4. 
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through possession of certain personal qualities, are unduly liable to acci- 
dent.”° ‘This conclusion is further supported by the results of the investi- 
gations made by Bingham and Slocombe,® and by others in this country. 
The later studies by Farmer and Chambers, published in the series of In- 
dustrial Health Research Board reports, disclose some of the psychological 
characteristics of the accident-prone employees. 


MEASURING ACCIDENT-PRONENESS 


The writer’s more limited investigations’ have tended to confirm the 
existence of accident-proneness through formulation of a method to meas- 
ure it and to predict its effects. This method when applied to an experi- 
mental group resulted in a substantial reduction in the number and severity 
of accidents and, regardless of the success achieved-by an intensive accident- 
reduction campaign of the usual type, the method should be effective in 
further reducing accidents. ‘his is the inevitable inference from the condi- 
tions under which the experimental results were obtained. 

The original investigation involved a group of employees for whom 
accident records were available over a period of 17 months. These em- 
ployees had been given five tests, three of which were primarily motor tests, 
and two perception, or inspection, tests. “The motor tests involved princi- 
pally dexterity of fingers, together with some motions of the wrists and 
arms. One of these, a pin-board test, required the testee to pick up round 
pins, one-eighth inch in diameter and two inches in length, one with each 
hand, and to place them simultaneously in parallel rows of holes in a large 
wooden tray. Another test involved turning 10 pairs of large screws into 
threaded holes in a vertical steel plate. A third test, one designed by John- 
son O’Connor, required the testee to work with only one hand, placing 
small metal pins with the aid of tweezers in parallel rows of holes in a 
wooden block. 

One of the perception tests involved the sorting of 100 small aluminum 
spirals, some of which had been punched “standard” and others “off-stand- 
ard,” and testees were required to sort the objects into the two classes. 
Scores were kept in terms of both time required and errors made. The 
other perception test introduced an additional perceptual operation. One 
hundred and twenty colored metal tubes were to be sorted into six com- 
partments according to color, but 30 defaced or punch-marked items were 
to be detected and placed in a separate compartment. 


5 Industrial Fatigue Research Board Report, 1926, Number 38, p. iii (Preface). 

®‘ Bingham, W. V., and Slocombe, C. S. “Individual Differences in Industrial Personnel,” Eugenics 
News, 1930, Volume 15. 

*Drake, C. A. “The Prediction and Control of Accidents,” The Scientific Monthly, July, 1940, pp. 
74-76, and “Accident-Proneness: A Hypothesis,” Character and Personality, June, 1940, pp. 335-341. 
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The original investigation was primarily a study of the validity of the 
tests against certain criteria. In the study of the figures, it was observed 
that persons having higher scores on the motor tests than on the per- 
ception tests seemed to have a larger number of accidents, and more severe 
accidents, than persons whose scores stood in the opposite relationship. 
This apparent tendency was then investigated statistically and graph- 
ically. ‘The extent of the statistical probability of the phenomenon being 
genuine was computed at 98.6 chances out of 100. 

It is obvious from an examination of the nature of the measuring 
instruments that these were not the best tests that could be designed for 
uncovering this apparently inherent accident-proneness. The motor tests 
involved, too much perception, and the perception tests involved too much 
motor manipulation. Better tests for this purpose can be designed. Nev- 
ertheless, the results indicate the method to be employed in a more exten- 
sive investigation. 


THE METHOD USED 

The method, then, involves determination of the difference or discrep- 
ancy between an employee's speed of manual, or motor, responses and his 
speed of perception, and results indicate that a person whose speed of per- 
ception is relatively greater than his speed of motor response tends to have 
fewer and less severe accidents than a person whose speed of perception is 
less than his speed of motor response. In other words, the person who sees 
faster than he reacts is safe, while the person who reacts manually faster 
than he sees is accident-prone. ‘This accident-proneness tends to increase 
rapidly as the measured discrepancy becomes greater. If this apparently 
innate difference between the two types of behavior could be substantially 
modified by training and supervision, the method would be useful only in 
identifying the employees who should have more training, and more inten- 
sive training, than their more fortunately endowed fellows. But efforts to 
modify this relationship by practice have not met with much success, so we 
are impelled to the view that the trait is a relatively stable innate charac- 
teristic of human nature. 

The practical applications of the method are easily foreseen. Having 
identified an employee or applicant as highly accident-prone, we may either 
reject him for employment or assign him to a low-hazard job. It is fairly 
easy to classify all jobs on a scale of three to five points in degree of hazard. 
The least accident-prone employees among: those of suitable job ability 
should have the hazardous jobs, while the most accident-prone should either 
be rejected or be assigned to the safer jobs. 

Can anyone seriously object to the foregoing procedure? Certainly not, 
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In fact, the validity of such measurements having been established, it would 
be quite appropriate to provide for such procedures either by law or by 
union agreements. No one will argue that a man should be placed on a job 
of greater-than-average hazard when a simple examination has shown him 
to be highly accident-prone. If the only job we have available at a given 
time is hazardous, we are doing an accident-prone applicant no kindness in 
employing him. 

While this inferred accident-proneness seems to be innate and highly 
resistant to training, lack of more knowledge about it should not deter us 
from immediate use of what is already known. Neither should we take 
exception to the main implication of the following statement: ‘In discuss- 
ing accidents, allegedly due to accident-proneness, personnel people should 
make absolutely certain that an unfair case is not made against a worker 
and that the real reason isn’t neglect by management to provide adequate 
mechanical and personal protection equipment, or neglect to provide ade- 
quate training and competent supervision.”* 

We must take exception, however, to the expression “. . . accidents, 
allegedly due to accident-proneness . . .,"” which implies that accident-prone- 
ness is a cause. Certainly no one would commit the absurd mistake of 
stating that a person’s susceptibility to colds was the cause of a cold, or that 
emotional instability was the cause of insanity. ‘his is the sort of careless 
expression that arises from uncritical thinking and that, in turn, contrib- 
utes to the perpetuation of inadequate concepts and short-sighted dog- 
matism. 


EXPLAINING INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

If, however, we tentatively accept the hypothesis of an innate accident- 
proneness which can be inferred from perceptual and motor behavior, we 
can easily explain most industrial accidents. Large numbers of accidents 
in heavy industry, particularly in lumbering, seem to be attended by unduly 
slow and inadequate perceptions of the speed and direction of moving 
bodies. Many automobile accidents may also be thus interpreted. 

It may be of interest at this point to offer a similar analysis of the 
very case cited by the author of the above quotation as an example of a 
physical defect as the direct cause of an accident. The case is that of a 
crane operator who seemed to be physically sound, by the usual examina- 
tions, but who dropped crane loads too heavily and finally had to be dis- 
charged. He later came to the attention of an eye specialist. 

“The specialist found an error in the accuracy of the man’s depth 


‘Cameron, W. H., op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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perception. Although he could see clearly, things looked farther from him 
than they actually were. The deficiency offered a complete explanation of 
the man’s crane accidents. In lowering loads, the truck or floor or plat- 
form appeared to be still six or eight feet below the load, when, actually, 
the distance was only three or four feet. Consequently, the load was 
banged down before the operator began to decelerate the rate at which he 
was lowering it. 

“Error in accuracy of depth perception is not common, nor is it rare. 
And it wouldn’t cause accident trouble except on jobs where the employee 
had to judge distance—as in driving an automobile or plant power truck, 
operating the boom or bucket of a power shovel, etc.” 


A CASE IN POINT 


It is true that errors in depth perception are related to accident caus- 
ation, but they are not in themselves causes of accidents as the author im- 
plies. Deficiencies in depth perception, as is clearly indicated, are 
disqualifying and likely to predispose to accidents when their possessors are 
required to make rapid manual adjustments of the sort indicated in the 
last sentence. The statement that “. . . the load was banged down before 
the operator began to decelerate the rate at which he was lowering it,” 
implies the discrepancy between perceptual and motor responses of the 
sort that would be uncovered by the method herein suggested. This man 
might have been both adequate and safe on a job requiring perception 
in only two dimensions, assuming he had the required motor skills. Even 
here, however, the relationship between two-dimensional perception, i. e., 
perception on a plane or surface, and motor responses should have been 
investigated. 

Another case cited by the same author concerns a man who had for- 
merly been a safe worker but had caused a number of accidents in a six 
months’ period. He was found to have the first signs of developing cata- 
racts in both eyes. He was treated and again became a safe worker. ‘This 
is a perfect case for the application of our method of analysis. It is well 
established that certain eye defects that impair visual acuity tend to retard 
the speed of visual perception. This has been noted and measured in 
inspectors and inspector-operators.’° The cataracts impaired visual acuity; 
the impairment of visual acuity produced a decline in the speed of percep- 
tion; and the low level of perception relative to the unimpaired speed of 
motor reactions predisposed the man to accidents. 


* Ibid., p 


. 6. 
”Oleen, H. D. “Why Pick Inspectors Who Can’t Inspect ?”, Factory Management and Maintenance, 


January, 1938, pp. 83-85. 
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Many organic causes undoubtedly reduce, either temporarily or per- 
manently, the effective level of perceptual responses, just as they impair 
the level of motor responses. Some persons who take alcohol seem to be 
first affected in their perceptual responses, while others are first affected in 
their motor coordinations. ‘The former would seem to be the more dan- 
gerous drunken drivers. Other drugs probably also have similar differences 
in effects upon different individuals. The increased proneness to accidents 
produced by physical impairments, by alcohol, and by drugs seems to lie 
in the extent to which such influences change the relationships between 
perception and motor responses, rather than in the amount of physical 
injury or in the quantity of alcohol and other drugs ingested. 

While the identification of the accident-prone individual through meas- 
urement of the difference between his speed of motor response and his speed 
of perception promises to produce striking results even where safety train- 
ing and other safety work of the conventional type have been vigorously 
pursued, this method is no substitute for these other efforts. Even if a 
man has been classified as highly non-accident-prone, he may still neglect 
or refuse to wear goggles on a grinding job and thus lose an eye. Or he 
may fail to secure prompt treatment of a slight scratch and develop a dis- 
abling infection. 

But there is reason to believe that when every one of the usual activi- 
ties of an accident-prevention program is in full and vigorous operation, a 
further reduction of the rate and severity of accidents can still be made 
by the use of our method. We estimate that this reduction will amount 
to not less than 50 per cent of the remaining accidents—those continuing 
in spite of the other measures. One more such result, particularly in tests 
of a larger group than that used in our experiments, should put a_per- 
manent end to discussion of the reality of accident-proneness. 

In the meantime, pending such a conclusive demonstration, we should 
at least remain open-minded on the question of whether or not the appar- 
ent predisposition to accidents is innate. The evidence is too impressive to 
dismiss the concept of accident-proneness as a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion. The implications of the question, for industrial workers, automobile 
drivers, aviation pilots and many others, are too important to be ignored. 





> EMPLOYEES at the Victor Insulating Corporation, Victor, N. Y., are giving 
up their regular days off to speed the defense effort. The 300 workers at the 
plant have offered to work seven days a week, with the provision that one-third 
of their overtime earnings be given outright to the government and that two-thirds 
be used for the purchase of defense bonds. The company has accepted their 
offer for the duration of the war. 








INFORMATION FOR MORALE 


By JOHN TAIT MILLIKEN 
Staff Member 


Labor Relations Associates, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Industry has become increasingly aware that dissemination of information about a 
company and its policies is an important factor in building employee morale. 
Among the informational media available is the personal letter, written in an inti- 
mate style and addressed to employees and their families at their homes. Is this 
practice a valid one, and will results justify the cost? Is there not some danger 
that it will stir suspicion of paternalism and consequently provoke resentment? Mr. 
Milliken believes it possible for management to use this method of communication 
and yet sidestep any pitfalls that may be inherent in it. In this article he stipu- 
lates the areas such a news letter should cover and the topics it should avoid, and 
offers pointers on approach, style, and treatment of subject matter. 


PROGRAM of personal letters to employees is a valuable tool of man- 

agement in the creation and maintenance of employee morale. The news 
letter can cultivate in the employee the feeling that he is an important part 
of the company organization; thus it can make an appeal to basic human 
emotions—to the desire for recognition; to the wish to “belong,” to be on 
the “inside.” The uninformed employee is never wholly committed to the 
common enterprise. 

Moreover, the news letter is an instrument which can be used to com- 
municate viewpoint as well as fact. Reasons for company actions can be 
given, and they can be reasons which will have a real meaning to the 
employees. Objections can be anticipated and answered. 

This does not mean, however, that the news letter need not exemplify 
a high standard of veracity. Any attempt to abuse its possibilities will be 
self-evident and will lead only to suspicion on the part of the employee. 
Patently, a company news letter should avoid discussion of union organiza- 
tion, and this policy serves a purpose quite aside from avoidance of conflict 
with the rights and obligations imposed by the National Labor Relations 
Act. The letter is intended as a continuously effective instrument of im- 
pressing upon employees their meaning to the company and the company’s 
natural importance; for this reason there should be no emphasis on any 
other organization. 


What, then, should be the general area of subject matter? In defining 
it, management will have to take the long view: to consider sales and profit 


Note: The views expressed here are those of the author, and the article does not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of Labor Relations Associates, Inc. 
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trends; to plan for financial education of the employee; and to take into 
consideration the influence of the contemporary social revolution and the 
conditioning factor of the war. A prudent and constructive choice of sub- 
jects of information, interpretation and discussion might include: 

1. Sales and business activity; general trends and the problems arising 
from them. 

2. The customer's needs and wants—he is a convenient symbol by 
which to explain shifts and plans. 

3. Plant activities which have a genuine news value. This includes 
new construction, departmental changes, new products or models. 

4. Community activities of a non-political and non-sectarian character. 

5: Financial reports written from the viewpoint of the employee and 
designed to teach him what makes the business run. 

6. News of employee activities and of such welfare projects as credit 
unions, savings and profit-sharing plans. Safety and plant housekeeping 
may come in for an occasional comment. 

7. Wages and the cost-of-living problem. ‘These topics should be dis- 
cussed only in connection with intended wage increases. However, the 
employee’s personal income tax problem, presented as a new factor in his 
cost of living, is a possible subject when properly and unpolitically handled. 

8. Interpretation of the course of business affairs as affected by outside 
influences with a pointing up of the problems consequent thereto. 

g. Special notices regarding changes in plantwide working schedules, 
general changes in regulations and new policy matters. In this particular 
the letter will augment and strengthen the usual bulletin board announce- 
ment and should not be used except in cases of major importance. 

10. Statements of special organization problems, inviting suggestions 
for a solution or asking special attention and cooperation. 

The foregoing subject matter will provide comfortably for a long series 
of employee communications; only from five to seven will be needed for 
an entire year. Letters should be numbered consecutively—to indicate that 
they are part of the normal policy of employee relations—but it is better to 
space them irregularly for the sake of dramatic emphasis and to prevent 
the loss of interest which may occur if the employees become accustomed 
to receiving them at regular intervals. 

The mailing date is important too; if the letter arrives Saturday morn- 
ing, the employee has the entire weekend to read and digest it. Letters 
should be sent by first class mail to home addresses. 

The salutation may take any one of a number of forms, but it should 
be entirely personal—though the letter itself may be multigraphed or mimeo- 
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graphed. In companies in which it is customary to address employees by 
their first names, the same style should be used in the letter. Another 
point—and this is psychologically important—is that the salutation should 
include the name of the wife or husband with the formal Mrs. or Mr. 
before it. 
Suggested salutation forms follow: 
Mr. and Mrs. David R. Jones 


1234 Factory Terrace 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear David and Mrs. Jones: 
(or) 
Dear Ann and Mr. Jones: 
Or in the case of single persons living with their families: 
Dear David (or Ann) and the family: 
The beneficial effect of such a greeting should be obvious. It is a 
direct, open, warm approach—a way of sitting down in the living room. 


THE APPROACH 

The real secret of successful letters, however, lies in the approach, the 
treatment of subject matter, and the writing style. More than anything 
else, a successful letter presents a problem in human communication, in 
bridging the gap between different levels of sophistication. 

The tenor of the approach will be determined by known attitudes of 
employees at the time this instrument of personnel relations is instituted. 
In the first letter, care should be taken to avoid arousing a feeling of alarm. 
There should be a disarming opening statement, pointing out that man- 
agement is simply trying to keep in closer touch with the employees and 
has chosen this method of doing it. 

Presentation of the subject matter should be in the employee pattern 
of thinking and from the viewpoint of the employee. There should be 
associations with things which are part of his environment and experience; 
ideas should be simplified and presented with a minimum of qualifying 
statements. Iwo things to be avoided at all costs are an air of preaching 
and an attitude of paternalism. 


THE WRITING STYLE 

The writing style should be compact, simple, straightforward, lively, 
and it should be a “you” style. A point to remember is that average word 
experience is limited (probably most newspapers tend to exceed it), but 
this does not mean that only monosyllables may be employed. Rather, it 
means that there must be a deliberate attempt to write in the rhetorical 
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structure and word range of everyday speech; even certain slang idiom has 
an important place and does not detract from genuine dignity. The reader 
should be able to hear the words in his mind as he reads the pages; when 
composition is, in effect, “heard” it is usually understood. 

Through information presented in this fashion the company and the 
employees can identify their community of interest and satisfy in part the 
instinctive urge for organization for mutual ends. Not only that, but the 
letters will have a distinct bearing on public relations; they will lead to 
publicity (a fact to be remembered when composing them) through casual 
reading by friends of employees and other outsiders. While this naturally 
sets certain limits to what can be said in the letters, the publicity obtained 
in this way will help to protect the company from the consequences of mis- 
information, rumor and idle gossip. 

Plainly, this form of information for morale does have limits of appli- 
cation. It is not to be compared, for example, with the house organ. But 
in the smaller organization or in the one with operations located in one 
plant or one city, the letter to employees is an economical method of pro- 
viding information and one which permits the company to use an intimate 
tone not otherwise possible. And as the letters become an institution, a 
going part of the personnel program, they will become an established means 
of providing nourishment and protection to employee morale. They will 
give substance to the history of the company; they will keep tradition alive; 
they will provide a way of making use of industrial psychology. 

Surely, the ardent interest which individuals will show in a cause, a 
political ideology, or a baseball team stems from the need to “belong.” But 
the uninformed employee cannot direct his essential loyalties to the com- 
pany; he is unavoidably unresponsive to it. It is as if the employee were 
saying: “Information, please.” 


Temporary Raise Scheme 


T° take at least part of the burden of wartime increases in the cost of living 
off the shoulders of their employees, many firms have instituted cost-of-living 
bonuses; still others have given blanket raises. The first plan, however, requires 
constant readjustment of compensation, and the second saddles management with 
a more or less permanent increase in costs. 


A compromise plan, for temporary raises figured on base pay, has been 
evolved by the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company. The emergency 
compensation is 10 per cent on the first $1,000, 5 per cent on the next $4,000, 
and 2 per cent on the next $5,000. 


Payments, which began November 19, will be made quarterly and until 
further notice to all those active in the company’s service and employed before 
November 1, except officers who are members of the board of directors. 


The plan is to have no effect on the company’s practice of conducting a 
regular review of individual salaries. 








CONSULTATIVE SUPERVISION AND MANAGEMENT 


By H. H. CAREY 


Some companies have inaugurated “multiple management” or “cooperative man- 
agement” systems, but these plans have been concerned primarily with the mana- 
gerial processes at top levels. ‘Consultative supervision” is a procedure applicable 
at all levels—down to the first-line supervisor in his relations with individual 
workers. Here Mr. Carey—who points out that he did not invent anything new 
when he coined the phrase—presents a definition of “consultative supervision” and 
working specifications for its use. It does not mean, he cautions, a spineless aban- 
donment of management prerogatives, merely an extension to the lower ranks of 
the right to be heard before decisions are made. 


66 HAT is ‘consultative supervision’? “Chat question was asked by a 
new foreman attending a foremen’s discussion group. 

“It’s the opposite of ‘insultative supervision,” came quickly from one 
of the other foremen present. ‘This is, in fact, a rough and ready way of 
distinguishing between two methods of supervision—one which, among 
other things, tends to maintain an employee's self-respect and one which 
tends to destroy it. 

This aspect of the supervisory problem was stressed by the General 
Foods Corporation under the heading of “Consultative Supervision” in its 
booklet, “Employee Relations in General Foods,” issued in May, 1941: 

Because it places emphasis upon respect for the personality and human dignity of 
each individual employee and allows maximum development of his natural capacity, 
the management believes that the most enduring—and in the long run most satisfactory— 
personnel relations will be attained by means of consultation and explanation—up and 
down the organization—through the channels of communication shown on organization 
charts. 

This means: 

1. That employees should be encouraged to express their views on matters affecting 

their jobs and interests; 

2. That consideration should be given to their views before reaching decisions 

materially affecting their jobs and interests; 

3. That all those who direct the work of others should see to it in the daily operation 


of our business that no one is ignored on those things about which he thinks he 
has a right to be consulted; and 


j- That all matters affecting employee relations should be fully and freely explained. 


Employees are assured there will be no discrimination as a result of their exercising 
their rights under this method of administration. 


This constitutes the first formal declaration of policy by any company 
under the heading of consultative supervision. The term “consultative 
supervision and management,” originally suggested in a magazine article 
in 1937,* did not refer to a new idea or method; it was only a new name for 
the method of leadership in which supervisors or executives discuss i 


H. H. Carey, “Consultative Supervision,” Nation’s Business, April, 1937. 
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advance with employees or the representatives of employees plans or policies 
which will materially affect employee interests. This is a supervisory pro- 
cedure which is applicable at each organization level to the working rela- 
tionships of the supervisor with his subordinates—that is, between top exec- 
utives and supervisors and lower-ranking executives or supervisors, and 
between the lowest-ranking supervisors and non-supervisory employees. It 
is also a management procedure in that it is applicable to the group rela- 
tionships between different management levels and those between manage- 
ment representatives and representatives of employees. 


WHAT IS CONSULTATIVE SUPERVISION? 

Certain questions have arisen about this method of dealing with indi- 
viduals and groups which indicate that a more explicit statement concern- 
ing it is needed, particularly with respect to the underlying principles and 
their application. Some persons concerned in industrial relations matters 
have construed the consultative method as something which strikes at the 
root of management prerogatives. Others have thought it a means of let- 
ting everybody run the business. 

Consultative supervision and management does not imply a spineless 
supervisory and managerial body “turning over the business to the boys,” 
nor does it mean endless individual and group wrangles. Obviously, respon- 
sible individual supervisors and executives must make decisions and initiate 
action. The point is that decisions and actions which‘affect employees must 
be understood by the employees in question and accepted by them as fair; 
otherwise there will be passive or overt resistance, and management object- 
ives will not be achieved to the extent that they might be. 

One supervisor, referred to by his subordinates as a man they would 
“go through hell and high water for,” frequently calls in small groups of 
men one and two levels below him and asks them to pitch in with their 
ideas on the problem at hand. Because of his obvious sincerity in opening 
the door for the presentation of different points of view the group members 
“shoot the works.” 

After an adequate discussion this supervisor usually ends up, “Well, 
there seems to be quite a difference of opinion on what we ought to do 
about this. But somebody has to make a decision. In the light of all the 
discussion here it seems to me that we ought to... and we'll proceed on 
that basis. Maybe those of us who hold this view are wrong, but let’s give 
it a try and see where we come out. If we’re wrong, we'll even let you 
other fellows say ‘I told you so’!” 


And when the group members go out they're saying to each other, 
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“He's a swell guy”. . . “Well, anyway, I had my say”... “I'm willing to 
give it a whirl.” 

Contrast that scene with the one where the “boss” always calls the boys 
in and “tells ’em.” When they leave his office, they are thinking, although 
perhaps not saying: “What a guy.” . . . “He just don’t know what it’s all 
about” .. . “What does he think we are—dumbbells?” . . . “I could tell him 
a few things he didn’t even consider” . . . “Well, I guess that makes us just 
a bunch of office boys.” 

The principle of consultation has been used by many supervisors and 
executives from the beginning of human organization. It is seen in its 
simplest form when a supervisor says to one of his subordinates, “What do 
you think about this, Joe?” or ‘““How do you think we ought to tackle this?” 
In vocational adjustment matters, it is exemplified when the supervisor 
says at the appropriate time and place, “What kind of work would you like 
to get into?” or “There’s a job opening up in the new mill; would you like 
to have a crack at it?’” In wage matters it appears if the supervisor says at 
appropriate intervals, “I’m due to make a recommendation to the boss 
about your rate of pay. Before I do it I want to hear what you have to say 
and what you think I should do about it. I won’t make you any promises. 
I won’t argue. I just want to listen and make sure that your ideas and 
point of view are considered before we make a decision.” 

Action initiated by the responsible head to bring his subordinates into 
the picture on matters of mutual concern is not a sharing of prerogatives 
or authority. Rather, it is an extension of the opportunity of participation 
in the development of points of view and the assembly of facts upon which 
decisions are made. 

Such a supervisory procedure implies recognition that the individual 
is worthy and competent to contribute to the formation of plans or methods 
which are vital to the job and offers positive evidence that his ideas are 
given consideration by those more directly responsible for decisions. It 
provides a chance to give the employee background information which will 
enable him to understand the situation better. And after having experi- 
enced this procedure, the employee will be much more willing to accept 
the decision when it is made, even though it is directly contrary to what 
he considers his own interest. 


EXTENDING THE AREA OF CONSULTATION 


In the relationships between higher and lower levels of management, 
the adoption of a consultative procedure means that upper levels extend 
the normal area of consultation to include those who are one, or perhaps 
two, levels of organization below that on which the particular decision 
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is ordinarily made. For example, some matters ordinarily decided by a com- 
pany president and his vice presidents might be referred for advance rec- 
ommendation and comment to those reporting to the vice presidents; simi- 
larly matters usually decided at the plant manager’s level might be re- 
ferred one or two levels down—and so on down the line, each managerial 
or supervisory group being given the opportunity to contribute to a greater 
extent in the formulation of plans affecting its own immediate responsibili- 
ties and operations. In some matters, such as the formulation of basic 
employee relations policies, the consultative procedure might be extended 
to the lowest level of supervision, giving all those responsible for adminis- 
tering the policies on the daily job an opportunity to make suggestions. 
The principle back of this is that “men carry into action best that which 
they have had a part in forming.” 

Such a procedure within the managerial or supervisory group tends 
to develop each individual and to knit together the various organization 
levels. It is a practical demonstration, particularly to those in the inter- 
mediate and lower supervisory levels, that they are actually considered part 
of the management group. In addition, they get a larger view of company 
problems and operations together with a better understanding of the plans 
or policies which they have to carry out. 


IN LABOR RELATIONS 


In the field of labor relations the consultative method is illustrated 
in the following statement from a management representative to a labor 
representative: “It is management’s job to manage the business, and we 
intend to do it. However, we recognize that employees’ interests and wel- 
fare are involved in many of our problems, and we want to make sure that 
the employees’ point of view is adequately considered before we make a 
final decision. It will, therefore, be our policy to consult employees or their 
representatives on all matters materially affecting their status or welfare 
before formulating any final policy or taking action. Through such con- 
sultation we shall give employees the opportunity to present their point 
of view, and we shall take only such action as we consider justified after 
a thorough consideration of all interests involved—those of stockholders, 
customers and employees.” 

In any discussion of the process of management through advance con- 
sultation, it should be understood that there are many management prob- 
lems in which employees have no proper interest and many cases in which 
consultation may be neither desirable nor necessary—such matters as re- 
financing, plant expansion or contraction, introduction or discontinuance 
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of products, allocation of manufacture among different plant locations, 
allocation of funds to surplus or dividends, prices of product, etc. 


MANAGEMENT BY DEFENSE 

During the past few years we have had management by defense. It has 
been the tendency of most employers to make decisions without giving em- 
ployees or their representatives a chance to discuss matters affecting them. 
Management has said in effect: ““This is our decision; if you don’t like it, 
complain, and we'll talk it over with you.” Consequently, management 
prerogatives and actions have been challenged, and management has found 
itself in the position of having to justify its action after the fact. This is 
an untenable position from the standpoint of good employee relations. No 
management action, however fair and just to all interests involved, can be 
acceptable to employees or provide the basis for real cooperation if the 
door to advance consultation is closed and provision is made only for com- 
plaints and grievances. - 

Consultative supervision is not a method of supervision to be used 
in every supervisor-employee contact. In the normal course of day-by-day 
operations direct orders are necessary, but if a high degree of cooperation 
is to be obtained by an individual supervisor or by the management group 
as a whole, the procedure can and should be used often enough to make 
employees or their representatives feel that they are an important factor 
in the business and not just cogs in the wheel. Where it is used occasion- 
ally, in a manner which indicates an honest willingness to give the individ- 
ual employee an opportunity to participate to a reasonable degree in mat- 
ters on which he feels he has a right to be consulted, it should establish 
the employee’s confidence in the supervisory and management group, and 
this confidence will carry over to all its decisions and actions. 


WHAT THE EMPLOYEES WANT 


Stated another way, consultative supervision and management is a way 
of enlisting a higher degree of cooperation and work effort from employees 
than they normally give in the work situation. 

An individual’s job is one of the most important things in his life; to 
a large extent it determines his whole life. Because it is so vital, the em- 
ployee is naturally interested in everything that happens to him on the job 
and in any changes which will affect him or his interests. Management 
people in general have looked at the management job from the manage- 
ment point of view; in most instances they have not given an equivalent 
amount of consideration to the employee’s viewpoint. If a high degree of 
employee effort and cooperation is desired, it would be advantageous to 
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give {urther consideration to the attitudes of employees which determine 
willingness and desire to apply themselves to their assigned jobs, and to 
what might be done to induce more favorable attitudes which would be 
reflecied in greater cooperation, higher productivity and more confidence 
in the company management. 

On the basis of practical common sense, we know already some of the 
essential facts about what employees like in the way of treatment on the 
job and what they respond to favorably. Among the things employees 
like is to be “in on the know” concerning their job and factors related 
to it; also, they want some kind of voice in job matters and in changes that 
may affect them; in other words, they want consideration for their point 
of view that they may not feel like pawns, messenger boys or just “‘order- 
takers.” 

Consultative supervision gets right to the heart of these desires. Su- 
pervisors using it are more likely to explain the background of particular 
problems. And the essence of the consultative procedure is that the super- 
visor opens the door for employee participation. While an individual may 
have a constructive viewpoint about his job and other matters affecting his 
interests, he may be unwilling to bring his ideas into the open for fear of 
offending his superior in some way. When the supervisor opens the door, 
however, the situation is just right from the psychological standpoint. 

One well-informed national labor representative has observed that a 
large measure of the success his union attained seemed due to a widespread 
feeling among employees of personal frustration in the work situation— 
a resentment against what they considered arbitrary treatment on the part 
of the employer and insufficient respect shown them as individual human 
beings. 


“HE DONE IT ALL” 

The desire of employees to participate to some extent in matters affect- 
ing their interests is well illustrated by a situation which developed some 
years ago in a Pennsylvania plant where company policies and working en- 
vironment were considered ideal by most outsiders. 

When a strike occurred in the plant, it attracted widespread attention. 
A reporter talked with one of the strikers in an effort to find out what 
was really at the bottom of the whole thing, explaining that in the face 
of all the company benefits, it was hard for him to understand why the 
employees should go out on strike. 

The striker said: “But he done it all. We didn’t have anything to 
do with it. I don’t want anybody to be good to me. I want to be good 
to myself.” 
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While management people recognize that it is in the interest of man- 
agement to enlist the fullest possible cooperation of all employees, further 
consideration needs to be directed toward methods by which this objec- 
tive may be attained. 

It is beginning to be generally recognized that employees are not mo- 
tivated solely by economic incentives and that companies cannot purchase 
their complete loyalty through high wages. Any executive who had an 
eight-cylinder car which was functioning on only six cylinders would be 
totally dissatisfied until all the cylinders were taking their full load and 
performing satisfactorily. My guess is that it is highly probable that the 
average employee is giving not more than two-thirds, and perhaps not more 
than one-half, his full measure of cooperation and ability to his employer. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN DEVELOPING COOPERATION 


The causes for this lack of cooperation, loyalty and effort are numer- 
ous, and they do not need to be enumerated here. It would be worth while, 
however, to give attention to some fundamental considerations underlying 
the problem of developing a well-integrated, effective, highly cooperative 
employee group. Some of these considerations may be listed as follows: 


1, Cooperation of a high order cannot be enforced. It can be achieved 
only through establishing conditions from which it naturally springs. 

2. Cooperative responses are natural to the individual who, through 
his experience on his daily job, is convinced that he is a significant part of 
the business. 

3. One of the essentials in developing effective cooperation is that em- 
ployees, supervisors and managerial officials at all levels identify their own 
interests with those of the company. 


4, Statements of policy or company intent, while desirable, are not 
convincing in themselves or wholly effective in building up proper employee 
attitudes. The individual will be convinced that he is a significant part 
of the business only if his experiences on the daily job itself give him a 
feeling of worth, dignity and general satisfaction. 

5. Since the development of a well-integrated, cooperative working 
force must be brought about largely by the middle and lower supervisors, 
it is essential that these middle and lower supervisors be accorded treat- 
ment on the daily job that will induce in them appropriate attitudes, meth: 
ods and action in dealing with their own subordinates. 

6. Executives and supervisors must have the genuine respect of sub- 
ordinates by virtue of their individual characters, abilities and personal 
qualities—not merely the kind of respect which is accorded position and 
rank, or arises from fear. 


The consultative method of leadership should go a long way toward 
establishing the kind of job conditions which promote responsibility, self- 
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respect, a “sense of belonging,” and a recognition of common interests— 
things which tend to unleash the full energy and abilities of employees. 
Giving an individual the opportunity to participate in such job matters as 
planning, improvement of methods, wage adjustments; affording him the 
chance to state his job preference—perhaps giving him some share in de- 
cisions concerning his vocational adjustment—may reach the core of the 
problem of enlisting the maximum interest, cooperation and work effort of 
employees. 


NEW METHODS OF LEADERSHIP 


lo those who may still feel that the process is inconsistent with man- 
agement prerogatives it may be said that possibly the management preroga- 
tives which have been undermined during the past few years might have 
been sustained if the average employee had felt that he could make his 
weight count as an individual in his immediate work situation, and if there 
had been sufficient management and supervisory attention to his individual 
problems, viewpoints and ideas. No one brought up in the traditions and 
customs of our country wants to be pushed around or to be considered a 
pawn or a peg to be moved here and there. If he cannot get this feeling 
or sense of participation through company channels, he will endeavor to 
get it through some other means. 

Times are changing and the kinds of leadership methods and abilities 
required are changing. Leaders who grew up and learned leadership tac- 
tics in the era of “respect your elders’ are likely to find it increasingly diff- 
cult to use the same methods in the current “oh yeah” times. 


AS THE SUPERVISORS SEE IT 


In discussing consultative supervision, a group of supervisors listed the 
advantages of this procedure as follows: 


Employees feel that they are working with and not for the supervisor. 

The supervisor gets the benefit of the individual’s experience and training. 

It gives employees a chance to “sound off.” 

It develops the individual’s initiative and self-reliance. 

It increases the individual’s confidence in management. 

It builds up the individual’s self-respect. 

It builds up the individual’s confidence in the supervisor and increases his willing- 
hess to cooperate. 

The supervisor can get to know the employee better and to understand his attitude 
and feelings. 

It makes the individual feel more responsible for his job and not merely a cog in a 
machine. 

It keeps the individual on his toes. 

It improves employee-company relations as the employee feels that the supervisor and 
the company are interested in him as an individual. 

In making work assignments the supervisor can more easily make sure that the 
individual understands the job. 
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It broadens the employee. 
It tends to improve job performance. 
It develops straight thinking. 
They considered the possible disadvantages to be: 
The supervisor may lose “face” with a certain type of employee. 
The system may overdevelop the self-esteem of some employees. 
It takes too much time (the supervisor’s and the individual’s) . 
It may give employee the idea you don’t know your job—can’t make up your mind. 
The employee may think the supervisor is trying to shift responsibility. 
It will destroy morale if employee's ideas or point of view are asked for and then 
ignored, or if insufficient credit is given to them. 


CONSULTATIVE SUPERVISION AND ORGANIZED LABOR 

Consultative supervision and management does not exclude collective 
bargaining. In fact, it can be applied in the handling of management-labor 
relations and may minimize the area of conflict and build up a greater 
degree of collaboration. Some companies have actually used this method 
in solving such basic problems as the evaluation of jobs, the establishment 
of output standards and setting rates of pay by making these matters projects 
for joint study. Such action does not mean that the management abandons 
its prerogative of making decisions in these vital areas, but it does mean 
that after the use of this process such decisions are more likely to be under- 
stood and accepted by the labor organizations and the rank-and-file em- 
ployees. 

Such a consultative procedure used both with individuals and with 
labor groups gives management and supervisory people better information 
upon which to make decisions. It opens the door for employee ideas and 
viewpoints which can be profitably utilized. It gives an opportunity for 
management representatives to present management difficulties, problems 
and viewpoint in such a way as to increase the individual employee’s will- 
ingness to accept company decisions. It gives supervisors and management 
an opportunity to catch grievances and complaints in their very early stages 
and to iron out such difficulties before the misunderstanding or resentment 
spreads and becomes a serious matter. It will tend to support rather than 
to impair the right of management to manage the business and, in the 
larger sense, the consultative method could be considered as one way of 
managing a business so as to develop and utilize to the fullest extent the 
entire human resources of the organization. 


THE DEMOCRATIC METHOD 


More than 25 years ago Congress appointed the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations to study the “underlying causes of dissatis- 
faction in the industrial situation.” After two years of study and inves- 
tigation one of the commission’s conclusions was_as follows: 
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The question of industrial relations assigned by Congress to the Commission for 
investigation is more fundamental and of greater importance to the welfare of the 
nation than any other question except the form of government. The only hope for 
the solution of the tremendous problems created by industrial relations lies in the 
effective use of our democratic institutions and in the rapid extension of the prin- 
ciples of democracy to industry. 


It can be said with some degree of assurance that the policies and meth- 
ods in business and industry should conform to a great extent with the po- 
litical ideals and practices of the democracy within which it operates. 
Consultative supervision and management is a democratic procedure which 
will help to develop among employees the conviction that they have a stake 
in the free enterprise system. In some respects the opportunity to partici- 
pate in matters closely related to their daily jobs is more vital to them than 
participation in political matters. 

In conclusion, it should be stressed that the consultative process is 
not a “slick” way to get by with employees. It cannot be merely a “tech- 
nique”’—as such it would surely be detected by employees as a sham. It 
must spring from a genuine respect for the personal integrity of employees, 
for their experience and point of view. 


Saturday and Sunday Premiums 


THE controversial issue of premium pay for Saturday and Sunday shifts, even 

when they fall within a 40-hour workweek, has threatened to delay the change- 
over to the seven-day workweek in many war industries. However, this problem 
was solved in the case of the Pacific shipbuilding industry recently when the 
unions agreed to drop the traditional time-and-a-half pay for Saturday and double 
time for Sunday and adopted instead a sixth-day-seventh-day formula. This 
system provides that time and a half shall be paid for all work on the sixth 
consecutive day of any week and double time for the seventh, regardless of the 
day of the week. Double time is retained for holiday work. 


In order to obtain “test tube” information on prevailing practices in this 
matter, the National Association of Manufacturers polled a group of member 
companies engaged in both war and non-war production. Of the 142 companies 
which replied, 79 are now on continuous operations in all or some of their divi- 
sions, and 53 are running on a round-the-clock basis throughout their organiza- 
tions. By far the greater number (72 per cent) of the 79 pay straight time for 
shift work which falls on Saturday, while 51 per cent pay premiums for Sunday 
work. 

The sixth-day-seventh-day formula has made little headway as yet, but it has 
appeared in a few companies to replace the traditional Saturday-Sunday rule. 
Sixteen respondents are paying premiums for the sixth consecutive day of work, 
and 15 companies pay extra compensation for the seventh consecutive workday. 
Many companies begin the workweek Monday, which automatically makes Satur- 
day the sixth consecutive day of work and Sunday the seventh. 


The practice of paying extra compensation for holiday work has grown more 
widespread in the past few years; 82 per cent of the companies surveyed pay 
holiday premiums. with time and a half and double time equally prevalent. 

—NAM Labor Relations Bulletin 2/42 











JOB ANALYSIS AS A TECHNIQUE OF SUPERVISION 


By ROBERT D. GRAY 


Associate Professor of Economics and Industrial Relations 
and Director of the Industrial Relations Section 
California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Calif. 


While recognizing that job analysis is primarily a guide in salary administration, 
Professor Gray points out in this paper that there are many other cases, less often 
considered, in which it may be used to promote morale and efficiency. In this 
article he enumerates six main ways in which it may be employed as a technique 
of supervision: Intelligent selection, promotion and instruction procedures, for in- 
stance, all postulate a precise knowledge of the job content, and positions must be 
adequately defined before any extensive improvements can be made in routines. 
He also outlines the method by which a supervisor may draw up his own job de- 
scriptions if top management has not instituted the procedure. 


ANY channels are available through which job analysis may be used 

as a technique for supervision. By job analysis is meant the process 
of studying the operations, duties and organizational relationships of jobs 
preparatory to writing job descriptions and job specifications. This opera- 
tion may, and usually does, include some methods study. Since no study is 
complete until at least some report has been made on it, a job description 
should be prepared from the job analysis. The job description is merely 
the written account of the operations, responsibilities and duties involved 
in an individual job. At least this much of a report should result from 
any job analysis. 

The process of making a job analysis and job description deserves 
separate attention. Here attention will be focused on how job analysis 
may be used by a supervisor who has a great deal to do with the making 
of a job analysis and with the summarizing of it in a job description. 

One use—perhaps the most important single one—of job analysis is as 
a guide in planning a salary administration program. It must be recog- 
nized that an organization which does not maintain a sound wage policy 
is not likely to have good industrial relations. Job analysis forms part of 
the basis upon which any supervisor may develop a sound wage policy; 
it also puts him in a position to explain to his subordinates why they re- 
ceive what they do. While this use will not be stressed here, the writer 
does not intend to minimize the value of this function of job analysis. If 
morale is to be maintained, each employee must be convinced that his job 
is understood by his supervisor and that all factors are taken into consid- 
eration when increases in pay are being determined. 
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There are at least six other ways in which job analysis may be used 
as a technique of supervision: 
1. To develop favorable contacts between supervisors and subordi- 
nates. 
2. To keep supervisors informed on the content of the various jobs 
being supervised. 
3. To improve routines and procedures. 
4. To develop sound organizational lines, especially in the coordina- 
tion of responsibility and authority. 
5. To facilitate intelligent selection and promotion of employees. 
6. ‘To provide proper instruction of new workers. 
Let us examine each of these applications of job analysis in detail. 


CONTACTS BETWEEN SUPERVISORS AND SUBORDINATES 


A supervisor has many contacts with his subordinates through normal 
meetings in the course of a working day: when work is distributed, for ex- 
ample, or when errors are reported. Such contacts are usually of briet 
duration and are generally characterized by the supervisor’s monopoly of 
the conversation. In these contacts there is very little opportunity for the 
employee to discuss the things which are most important to him: himself 
and his job. 

A short while ago one of the leading industrialists in the country was 
asked how a new executive could gain the confidence of his workers after 
the previous management had incurred their ill will. This executive, 
speaking from his own experience, stated that he made it a practice to 
discuss with certain workers the fine machine operations they were per- 
forming or the importance of their specific work to the final product. Such 
a procedure, naturally, took a great deal of time, but in the long run it 
paid large dividends. 

Recognition is now being given to the fact that the morale of the 
workers affects output more than any other factor and, in fact, may offset 
to some extent rather unfavorable working conditions. One must not lose 
sight of the fact that the worker’s job is of great importance to him not 
only because it is a source of income but also because it determines in large 
measure his social position in the community and that of his family. Every 
worker desires to have what he and his friends consider a good job in a 
good company. 

If a supervisor takes an active part in preparing job descriptions and 
in making job analyses and if he takes time to talk to each worker about 
his job, the morale of the organization will probably be greatly improved 
Every supervisor should read and ponder the account of a research pro- 
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gam conducted at the Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany and reported in Roethlisberger and Dickson's text, “Management and 
the Worker.”’* . 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the importance of improved morale. 
Not only does it affect output directly; it also has a spiral effect. When 
morale is low, output is low. In addition, the reputation of the company 
as an employer is adversely affected: The best employees seek and find jobs 
in other companies; the best of the new workers look for employment in 
other companies first. Gradually the caliber of the employees declines. 
Morale is thus further lowered, and the circle is repeated. In contrast, high 
morale among the workers not only increases the output directly but en- 
hances the company’s reputation as an employer and attracts better and 
better employees. 

Writing job descriptions, rating employees, and discussing with em- 
ployees individually the content of their jobs and their relative perfor- 
mances on the job, all will affect morale favorably; and a force of militantly 
loyal employees is the cornerstone of good public relations. 


KEEPING SUPERVISORS INFORMED 

The preparation of job descriptions will give any supervisor an in- 
creased knowledge of the functions and duties of the jobs in his department. 
If a supervisor has not tried to prepare job descriptions, he may believe 
that he already knows every operation thoroughly. If he has worked in 
several positions in his department, he is likely to feel that he knows at first 
hand exactly what is involved in the work. But such a supervisor has for- 
gotten that his organization is dynamic, not static. New duties may have 
been added; new regulations may have been set forth; new equipment may 
have been installed. For these and many other reasons, many of the jobs 
will have changed greatly since the supervisor held them, and nothing will 
make him aware that his sense of complete understanding is false so much 
as sitting down with the employees and finding out exactly what each is 
doing. ‘The supervisor may discover that he knows very little about the 
exact and detailed responsibilities of even his closest assistants. It is not 
until the supervisor knows the real functions and duties of the jobs being 
supervised that the other four applications of job analysis as a technique 
of supervision can be made: (1) improvement of routines and procedures; 
(2) development of sound organizational lines; (g) intelligent selection and 
promotion of employees; and (4) proper instruction of new workers. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ROUTINES AND PROCEDURES 
By listing the duties of, and all of the operations performed by, an em- 





* Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1941. 
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ployee, an analysis can be made of the variety of work performed. It may 
be found that many jobs contain an unwarranted mixture of high- and 
lower-grade work. This situation cannot be corrected until it is discovered, 
but after it is recognized it is often possible to change the content of sev- 
eral jobs in order to combine in one the high-grade work formerly dis- 
tributed among several and to combine the lower-grade work in others. 
Here is a concrete illustration: 

One company which started to prepare job descriptions had seven 
clerks known as posters. It was assumed by the management that these 
people posted most of the time. In studying their job descriptions, how- 
ever, it was discovered that while each of them did some posting, none 
of them spent more than 40 per cent of her time on this job, for in addi- 
tion to posting she had many other duties to perform. On the basis 
of this information, jobs were reallocated so that three clerks did all of 
the posting and the four remaining clerks were assigned to the other work. 
No reduction in personnel occurred, but the company is convinced that a 
considerable expansion in business can occur before it will be necessary to 
add additional help on these jobs. No actual saving resulted from this 
change when it was made, but since the volume of work is increasing, the 
company expects a substantial saving in the future. 

One of the easiest ways to make improvements in routines is to in- 
crease specialization. Such a narrowing of job requirements reduces the 
training period required for a new worker, and it need not reduce the 
flexibility of an organization nor diminish the employee’s interest in his 
job. When a new worker has been broken in on one small job and under- 
stands it thoroughly, he can be transferred to another specialized position 
which he can also master quickly. Shifting workers from one job to an- 
other at the same level maintains the flexibility necessary in an organization 
and reduces the possibility that the workers will find the jobs monotonous; 
it likewise increases the efficiency of the employees since it eliminates the 
loss of time which occurs when employees must adjust themselves to a suc- 
cession of new situations—as they must do if their jobs are composed of 
many different duties, each performed for a very short period of the day. 

When making job descriptions and when studying and comparing 
them later, any supervisor should be able to find many ways of improving 
the routines and procedures in his department if he will constantly ask 
himself, “Why is this done?” Useless work can often be eliminated. One 
of the most frequently discovered inefficiencies is the preparation of reports 
designed to meet a situation long ago remedied. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIZATIONAL LINES 


Most organizations have expanded in a rather haphazard manner. This 
condition becomes apparent when preparing job descriptions in that some 
gaps and some overlapping in authority or responsibility are revealed. And 
in the long run these situations seriously affect the morale of an organiza- 
tion. It is only through careful study of the relation of one job to another 
that the fundamental principle of organization can be made effective: co- 
ordination of responsibility and authority. The supervisor should be con- 
stantly on the watch for ways in which he can effectively delegate authority 
and responsibility. 

This use of job analysis is especially effective in clarifying a supervisor's 
relations with his assistants and his superiors. One organization follows 
the practice of developing job descriptions at conferences between the su- 
pervisor and his assistants. The top supervisor can then prepare his own 
job description, indicating the duties for which he is directly responsible 
and the duties for which he is indirectly responsible—the duties of his various 
assistants. 

Such a procedure can be applied at all levels of management. For in- 
stance, a general manager could follow it in dealing with his superinten- 
dents. The resulting job descriptions would show the duties which should 
be performed by the general manager directly and those which should be 
performed by each superintendent. Then each superintendent could hold 
a conference with his foremen and ascertain definitely the duties which the 
superintendent should perform and those which could be delegated to fore- 
men or department heads. Each foreman could, in turn, hold a similar 
conference with his assistants. Through this series of conferences many or- 
ganizational conflicts are located and satisfactory solutions found. 


SELECTION AND PROMOTION OF EMPLOYEES 


The need of job analysis as a basis for intelligent selection in hiring 
new employees seems obvious. Most companies, however, still do not 
base their hiring programs upon complete job analyses. Only in the few 
industrial concerns which are making effective use of psychological tests 
has careful study been given to the job content. Too much attention has 
been given by some companies to such superficial requirements as sex of 
employees, age, race, religion—and within the last few months to draft 
status—and not enough to the work expected of the employee and the ex- 
perience and training necessary to fill the job properly. 

Careful job analysis, however, contributes to a broad selection program 
and not merely to the hiring of new employees. when a vacancy occurs 
in an organization, several promotions may be made in order to fill suc 
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cessive gaps in the organization. Oftentimes it is not necessary to hire a 
new employee. Careful job descriptions are especially important in selec- 
tion of employees for promotion, since these analyses show not only the 
duties of the job to be filled but give a careful description of the experience 
of the candidates for promotion. 

Furthermore, intensive study of complete job descriptions will indicate, 
in advance, possible channels of promotion and suggest the desirability of 
certain horizontal transfers in order to prepare some employees for subse- 
quent promotion. ‘These horizontal transfers will permit an employee to 
gain any experience required by the higher job which cannot be attained on 
his present job. 


PROPER INSTRUCTION OF NEW WORKERS 


For the past few years most supervisors have given little attention to 
the problem of instruction of workers. Now, with many companies ex- 
panding and with all companies employing new workers to replace those 
drafted and those leaving for other positions, supervisors must give more 
and more attention to the instruction of new workers. And supervisors 
will find great difficulty in fulfilling this important part of their work unless 
they have a clear understanding of the content of the jobs being super- 
vised. As pointed out previously, this information can be most easily se- 
cured through careful job analysis resulting in a complete job description. 

Thus the job description can assist in the formulation of sound train- 
ing programs integrated with the selection and promotion of supervisors 
and rank-and-file employees. In order to determine the contents of a train- 
ing program, it is essential to know what knowledge is required for the 
satisfactory performance of a given job and, in addition, to discover what 
equipment the candidate possesses for that job. If complete job descrip- 
tions are available, training can be planned to bridge the gap between the 
knowledge acquired by a given individual on his present job—which can 
be ascertained from the job description and from the ratings made of the 
candidate—and the knowledge required to perform another job. 

Supervisors are urged in various speeches and articles to do many 
things. Most supervisors are anxious to improve themselves and to use all 
possible techniques. Too frequently, however, the plans urged upon the 
supervisors can be adopted-only with the consent of top management. Such 
a limitation does not apply to these suggestions. Any supervisor may 
undertake the preparation of job descriptions and use them for all six of 
the purposes mentioned without upsetting the company as a whole. The 
fact that his colleagues do not use job analyses and job descriptions should 
not deter any supervisor from introducing them in his own department. 
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Even if the organization does not have a salary administration plan for the 
company as a whole, a supervisor may also use his own job descriptions as 
a basis upon which to make recommendations for salary increases. 

Before beginning to write a job description, a supervisor should have 
its purpose clearly in mind. It is difficult, if not impossible, to secure all 
the benefits outlined above from the first description of each job. The 
best results are obtained when the supervisor selects his objective and _pre- 
pares job descriptions to meet that objective. ‘These job descriptions can 
be expanded subsequently when the supervisor selects another objective. 
A great deal of the information which will be needed in order to reach the 
later objectives will be embodied in the original job descriptions, and some 
supplementary data can be added. 

One Word of Caution: Job analyses and job descriptions cannot be 
guaranteed to give the results indicated. ‘They are only techniques, after 
all, and as such are neither good nor bad. The results depend upon the 
way in which they are used. If a supervisor undertakes the preparation of 
job descriptions through job analysis, it is recommended that he obtain 
the information about the content of each job directly from the incumbent 
at his workplace. ‘This procedure permits the employee to ask questions 
and to have the plan explained to him at first hand. It is vital that the 
employee understand why the information is being collected. ‘The morale 
in any organization may be seriously damaged if, without warning, ques- 
tionnaires are distributed or outside interviewers appear in the office asking 
each employee detailed questions about his work. A second advantage of 
securing the information at the workplace is that the information will be 
complete, since the supervisor will have the opportunity to ask for details 
that the employee might otherwise overlook and the employee can see the 
forms used, the typical calculations involved, and other details of the work. 
Also, after the written job descriptions are prepared, it is advisable to 
discuss them with the incumbent. <A job description is not completed until 
both the supervisor and the employee are satisfied that the work involved 
is listed accurately. 

In one sense the work of preparing job descriptions is never finished. 
Any job description should be reviewed if the incumbent so requests. A 
reorganization of the work in a department will invalidate at least some 
of the existing job descriptions. Finally, it is recommended that about 
once a year the descriptions of all jobs in a department be reviewed. How- 
ever, in spite of these precautions, many minor changes in job content 
will be overlooked; for this reason it is necessary to restudy all jobs and to 
rewrite all job descriptions at intervals of five or six years. 

The supervisor should take his subordinates into his confidence. Prob- 
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ably the hardest decision to be made is that the employees should be in- 
formed as to the purpose and methods of job analysis. To those who have 
not tried this experiment, it may appear “dangerous.” But there is nothing 
really confidential in an organization. Since some story is bound to pass 
along the grapevine route, .it is much better that the employees be told 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” than that they 
depend upon the distorted information which will reach them eventually 
and which may reach them before a prepared statement can be sent through 
the mail. 

A short while ago this point was discussed by a major executive of a 
Los Angeles company which has initiated a program leading to systematic 
salary administration. Before starting to prepare job descriptions, however, 
this company sent each employee a letter explaining the program. ‘The 
executive reported that he was amazed at the immediate increase in morale 
among the employees. ‘There is nothing strange in such a reaction. Years 
ago, Whiting Williams provided the key to this in his little book entitled 
“Mainsprings of Men.”* After living and working as a laborer in many 
industries and many parts of the world, Mr. Williams noted: 

‘The surprising vastness of the gap which everywhere among the work- 
ers separates the holder of a ‘swell’ job from the holder of a ‘bum’ one, and 
most of all divides the possessor of any job at all from the luckless vagrant 
who possesses none and knows not where to find one. 

“The prime influence on all of us today is our wish to enjoy the feeling 
of our worth as persons among other persons. This feeling can hardly 
exist without a corresponding recognition and respect on the part of others. 

“. .. For practically all of us ... work represents this point where our 
wish to believe in ourselves encounters most easily the readiness of others to 
add their belief to ours.” 

A job is not merely a source of income to an employee. In a large 
measure it also determines his social position and that of his family in the 
community. Whenever we ask of a man “Who is he?”, we really mean 
“What does he do?” 

Because of this general tendency to look for the satisfaction of “the 
wish for worth” in a job, most, if not all, employees will appreciate a chance 
to describe their jobs and to discuss them with their supervisor. The in- 
terviews, if intelligently handled, provide an opportunity to straighten out 
many petty grievances arising out of a misunderstanding of the rules and 
regulations within a company. ‘There a supervisor starts on the pathway 
leading to the six applications of job analysis discussed in this article. 

Are you prepared to have job analysis report for work immediately? 





* Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1925. 











CONSERVING HEALTH OF EXECUTIVES IN WARTIME 


Reports from industrial medical departments received in the past few months indi- 
cate that many executives and supervisors are “cracking up” physically under the 
strain of the defense program. While concern has been focused on the wage 
earner’s health, top, middle and line management has been allowed to overwork 
itselfi—to the danger point, in many cases. This article presents a digest of the 
findings of an unpublished study conducted by E. S. Cowdrick, industrial relations 
consultant. This study attempted to gauge the extent of the problem and to discover 
what, if anything, is being done to solve it. Results indicate that some farsighted 
companies have been cognizant of the danger for some time and are making 
strenuous efforts to preserve their executive and supervisory talent. 


OR some time past there have been disquieting reports of increases in 
the rates of illness and death among supervisors and executives since the 
beginning of the defense program in 1940. This study was undertaken in 
an effort to learn the extent of this increase, how widely it is distributed, 
and what means are being taken to guard the lives and health of the men 
chiefly responsible for maintaining production during the war emergency. 
A letter was sent to a fairly large group of companies, carefully chosen 
to give a wide distribution both geographically and by industries. This 
letter asked the following specific questions: 

1. Have you observed, or do you anticipate, any harmful results of 
overwork and overstrain among executives and supervisors, down to and 
including foremen? Please explain your reply in whatever detail is 
necessary. 

2. Do these results appear especially prevalent in certain age groups 
or in certain official positions? 

3. What methods have been adopted or are contemplated to guard 
the health of executives—special physical examinations, longer or more fre- 
quent vacations, increasing the numbers of executives or supervisors, re- 


arrangement of official positions, or others? Please describe each method 
fully. 


= n= te, eal 
4. What results have been observed from the methods used? 


TSS 

5. In making periodic physical examinations, are the results held con- 
fidential by the medical officer? If so, how is the company management 
able to take the necessary corrective measures? 

The summary presented here is based mainly on the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire. No attempt was made to conduct an all-inclusive survey or to 
obtain information that would lend itself to mathematical analysis. Several 
of the replies came from company medical directors, while others came 
from personnel managers and operating executives, and all were given equal 
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weight. ‘The intention was merely to reveal the situation at present, to 
indicate the trend, and to supply information on the methods adopted by 
representative companies to guard their executives from overwork and 
overstrain, 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Of the companies which supplied information sufficiently specific to be 
of value, about half had noted definite evidence of harmful effects of over- 
work and overstrain among executives or supervisors, and several of the 
other half reported that these effects were anticipated and that plans were 
being made to combat them. In the majority of cases, it appeared, harm- 
ful results had been especially prevalent among ranking executives. Some 
correspondents, however, made particular reference to foremen, many of 
whom were apparently working long hours with insufficient assistance. 
Perhaps it is a significant sign of the times that a few letters expressed the 
opinion that nerve tension and mental strain were particularly prevalent 
among officials whose responsibilities included dealing with labor. 


The types of disorders mentioned were mental and nervous break- 
downs, digestive disturbances and cardio-vascular attacks, with lowered 
morale, irritability and plain fatigue listed as subsidiary complaints. Some 
respondents mentioned emotionalism and impaired judgment. 


The medical director of one national corporation wrote: 


The harmful results of the increased pressure have appeared via the nervous 
system. Since the nervous system in its entirety controls all parts of the body, it is 
natural to find that certain specific vital systems or organs have been affected more 
than others. Broadly speaking, we find that we can group the manifestations which 
we have observed under the following three generic headings: 

a. Mental and Nervous Manifestations: These vary all the way from the state 
commonly known as “nervous breakdown” down to such vague and ill-defined symp- 
toms as irritability, sleeplessness, headaches, lack of efficiency, loss of appetite, etc. 

b. Gastro-Intestinal Manifestations: Under this heading we have observed the 
innumerable symptoms which are loosely grouped as “nervous indigestion.” The 
complaints here are of abdominal pain and unrest, lack of appetite, gas, constipa- 
tion, etc. 

c. Cardio-Vascular Manifestations: ‘The chief finding here is an increase in 
blood pressure. At times, it is accompanied by headache, palpitation, a feeling of 
breathlessness, etc.; at other times it has been discovered through physical examinations. 

As we happen to be particularly interested in the cardio-vascular system, we have 
discussed this phase extensively with several of our medical friends who are in gen- 
eral practice. One of our associates, who has many executives of large companies 
as his patients, is profoundly impressed by this manifestation. It is his contention 
that, taken over a period of years, the blood pressures of executives can be plotted 
directly against the stock market trends and an inverse ratio secured. In other words, 
when the stock market is up, the blood pressure of the executive personnel is down; 
when stocks slump, blood pressures soar. While we cannot go as far as this associate 
of ours, we do have incontrovertible evidence that the increased strain has generally 
increased the blood pressures of our executive personnel. 
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‘The same physician added: 


It is our impression—and we must stress the fact that it is purely an impression— 
that these harmful effects are likely to be especially prevalent in the age group 
between 35 and 55. Above 55, and particularly above 60, the effects are less likely 
to occur, primarily, we believe, because the older persons have mature wisdom and 
a stable philosophy of life. Likewise, below the age of 35, harmful effects are less 
likely to be apparent because of the resiliency of youth. 


This reference to age brings up one point that makes it difficult to 
appraise the effects of overwork and overstrain on executives. Most ranking 
industrial executives are past middle age and are, therefore, normally 
susceptible to various physical impairments. For this reason it may be 
difficult sometimes to determine whether a breakdown is due to overwork 
or to natural causes. 


OVERWORKED FOREMEN 
Testimony about overworked foremen was given by the personnel di- 
rector of a large textile corporation, who wrote: 


I have been able to observe in our organization certain harmful results of over- 
work among our supervision. This is particularly true in the foreman group where 
we have had to put departments on a three-shift basis. The conscientious foremen 
have been working unheard-of hours. In our southern mills, where the foremen were 
responsible for all three shifts, they came to work at six in the morning to start the 
first shift, spent the whole day in the plant and, in some cases, were in the plant 
after midnight. Naturally, these men could not do a good job under such circum- 
stances, and we have finally had to insist that they work only a normal number 
of hours. 


THEIR OWN FAULT? 

Several respondents seemed to believe the physical and nervous deteri- 
oration among executives and supervisors was due less to responsibility 
and hard work than to harmful personal habits: excessive smoking and 
drinking, lack of exercise, and (worst of all) worry. One chief surgeon 
declared that many executives “eat too much, drink too much, smoke too 
much, exercise too wildly once a week and take no exercise the remainder 
of the week.” 


PRECAUTIONS TAKEN 

Five principal measures are being taken to reduce the pressure on 
the executive and supervisory personnel and to combat the effects of over- 
strain. ‘These are: 

1. Periodic physical examinations, with follow-up medical advice. 

2. Longer or more frequent vacations. 

3. Shorter hours, particularly in the case of supervisors affected by 

recent changes in shifts. 
4. Dividing up executive functions and employing more officials. 
5. Furnishing more line and staff assistance to executives. 
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The periodic physical examination is the most generally used method 
of combating the effects of overwork, the survey revealed; in fact, it has 
become standard practice in many business organizations. Examinations, 
however, vary in frequency and in thoroughness according to the age and 
apparent condition of the employee, the character of his work, and the 
theories held by the management and the medical department. Those 
reported in this instance varied all the way from a casual once-over to a 
complete check-up taking several hours or even several days. 

Most of the correspondents who reported periodic physical examina- 
tions of executives and supervisors were being conducted said the results 
had been satisfactory. In some companies the examinations are compul- 
sory, in others optional. Several answers stress the importance of detecting 
incipient breakdowns in time to head them off by change of work or living 
habits. 

One knotty question is whether the findings shall be confidential be- 
tween the individual and the doctor. Some companies apparently commit 
themselves to a policy under which the physician can reveal nothing to the 
management about the physical condition of an executive without the latter’s 
express permission; in other concerns the results of the examinations are 
forwarded to the management as a matter of course; still others reported 
various compromises between these extremes. Some of the compromise 
expedients used are shown in the following excerpts from letters: 

While the results of medical examinations are essentially confidential between 


the employee and his physician, the president has asked that a complete report be 
submitted to him personally. 


"The medical department is the sole judge of what should be passed on to the 
company management. The doctors make whatever recommendations they see fit 
to the management, but the details of the physical examination are not revealed un- 
less the doctor thinks it to the best interest of everybody concerned. 


The results are held confidential by the medical officer, who makes certain recom- 
mendations to the employee and follows up the results. The physician is also in a 
position to make recommendations to the management for corrective measures without 
revealing any symptoms which may be confidential. 


In dealing with executives and supervisors, physical examinations— 
especially in times of stress—are given primarily for the purpose of main- 
taining efficiency. The idea is that a high-salaried executive is too expen- 
sive a piece of machinery to be allowed to break down or to run at less than 
its rated horsepower. This means that the follow-up is fully as important 
as the examination itself, and the replies make it clear that many business 
organizations fully realize this fact. But to make sure that the physician’s 
advice is followed, management pressure may be needed. Management will 
have to work out a procedure, for instance, to deal with the man who knows 
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perfectly well that he ought not to eat a five-course luncheon at the club 
and then try to put in an afternoon of hard thinking. 


VACATIONS 

Several respondents said their companies were encouraging executives 
to lengthen their vacations, or take them at more frequent intervals. This 
is in line with the current trend toward longer vacations for all classes of 
employees, including wage earners. But the trend toward longer or more 
frequent vacations for executives runs counter, to some extent, to the urge 
for harder work and increased production. Here it becomes necessary to 
determine which policy will bring the greatest long-time productiveness and 
efficiency. Moreover, individual preferences cannot be wholly disregarded. 

One personnel manager wrote: 

We believe that frequent short vacations and perhaps semi-annual longer ones 
are the best answer. These permit our executives to obtain a more objective view- 
point of their difficulties, and it has been interesting to see, say, a plant superin- 
tendent return from even a short vacation with an entirely new and objective attitude 
towards problems which seemed insoluble before he went away. 

An executive who wrote that his company had not yet experienced any 
abnormal breakdowns or loss of efficiency from overwork added this 
comment: 

The people in these jobs (executive positions) rate more vacation time each year, 
and we are rather insistent that they take time off—usually twice a year. Arrange- 
ments are under way now for making available a small club resort in Florida for our 


executives. This is done with the idea that there is nothing quite so helpful in getting 
a man to relax as exposing him to the Florida sunshine and a bit of fishing. 


FURNISHING MORE ASSISTANCE 


If an executive is overworked, relief can be furnished in one or two 
ways: by dividing up his functions and giving some of them to another off- 
cial of relatively the same rank, or by leaving him with his present respon- 
sibilities and giving him additional assistants. ‘The former alternative pre- 
sents obvious difficulties, since there is no surplus of first-rate executive 
ability. 

The companies which replied to this questionnaire evinced more in- 
terest in providing line and staff assistance for executives than in attempting 
to divide up executive functions. Several companies reported that they 
were endeavoring to build up their organizations in the lower ranks and 
thus relieve top executives of some of their more routine duties. 


A personnel manager commented as follows: 


~ —_—— ‘ 

The problem of overwork really has been left up to the executive himself. Addi- 
tional assistance, primarily in a staff capacity, has been provided where needed. The 
addition of staff assistants has served to relieve to some degree the executives involved. 
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A somewhat different point of view was expressed by the medical di- 
rector of an oil company: 


Increasing the number of executives or supervisors will not relieve an executive 
who is inclined to worry and fret. The worrying type of official should be educated, 
psychologically and otherwise, in matters of health and in how to work, and he 
should have frequent health audits. 


A steel company vice president wrote: 


Additional employees have been added to the supervisory forces in proportion 
to the increase in output, and this may be partly responsible for our not having 
a problem. 


Soon after the national defense program was started in 1940, it became 
apparent that the shortage of operating officials—from foremen to plant 
managers—and of competent specialists and staff men was greater than the 
shortage of skilled workmen. Many companies during the intervening 
months have been making intensive efforts to train foremen and other 
officials in order to keep pace with the expanding working forces. It is 
largely through these methods that executive and supervisory duties can be 
more widely distributed and that assistance can be furnished to corporation 
oficials threatened with physical or nervous breakdown on account of over- 
work, overstrain and increasing responsibilities. 


Premium Wage Rates on Overtime Bonus? 


F a union contract, without using the word “overtime,” provides for payment 

of a higher hourly wage for work during certain hours of the week, may the 
employer credit these higher payments against overtime compensation which he 
owes under the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

This question was put to the Wage and Hour Division by a regional official 
who was confronted with the case of an employer operating under two union 
contracts, one of which sets a rate of 90 cents an hour for day work, $1 an hour 
for night work, and $1.25 an hour for work on Sundays and holidays. The 
employer had treated the day rate of 90 cents as the regular rate of pay of all 
employees for the purposes of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Payment of higher 
contract rates for night and Sunday work was offset against the amount which 
the employer owed for overtime hours under the Act. 

Without determining whether the arrangement was lawful in this particular 
case, the Division stated that as a general rule premium payments required for 
certain hours under union contracts may be considered overtime compensation 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, provided: 

1. The hours for which higher wages are paid are hours not normally worked 
by the employee, and 


2. It is clearly apparent from the contract that the payment of extra com- 
pensation for these hours is overtime compensation and not merely payment of a 
higher hourly rate of pay. 

—Supplement to Wage and Hour Reporter 2/16/42 
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Human Problems in Production Super- 
vision. By Joseph H. Vertrees, in 
collaboration with Carl E. Linden- 
meyr and L. R. Wallack. Published 
by the author, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1941. 
10 sections, 210 pages. 


The changing character of the fore- 
manship function in industry within re- 
cent years has been generally recog- 
nized. Whether because of new tech- 
nical processes involved in defense pro- 
duction or the impact of labor legis- 
lation and union organization, there is 
no question but that personnel respon- 
sibilities throughout all management 
levels have become more vital. As 
management has faced these critical 
labor situations, with which super- 
visors, all too frequently, had not been 
trained to deal, there has developed a 
disposition to strip supervisors of re- 
sponsibility for the personnel fune- 
tion and to delegate these respon- 
sibilities to personnel officials, who 
it was expected would handle such mat- 
ters more tactfully and wisely. In these 
instances, the view generally has been 
taken that it is an almost impossible 
task to train foremen to handle labor 
relations in accordance with company 
policies, especially in large plants. As 
a result, staff organizations have been 
given the authority to exercise line 
funetions and responsibilities. 

Here is a challenge to industrial 
management. Shall the line organiza- 
tion be trained to deal exclusively with 
the technical and economic problems of 
industry—with the responsibility for 
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dealing with social and labor problens 
delegated to staff personnel specialists 
—or shall the line organization be 
trained to deal with all the problems 
inherent in the management or direc- 
tion of the working forees? In the 
series of booklets under review this 
challenge has been definitely answered, 
in that constant emphasis has _ been 
placed on the direct responsibility of 
supervisors in handling the problems of 
labor relations, and basic material of a 
practical nature has been made avail- 
able for training supervisors to deal 
effectively with these problems. 
‘*Human Problems in Production Su- 
pervision’’ is a series of ten booklets 
prepared for use in a course designed 
to aid supervisors of all management 
levels in acquiring a better perspective 
on industrial relations problems as they 
arise under rapidly expanding war pro- 
duction and to develop improved meth- 
ods of supervision and _ leadership. 
Growing out of 15 years’ experience in 
the training of several thousand execu- 
tives and foremen in industries of New 
Jersey, through the Rutgers University 
Extension Division, the basie material 
has met the test of practical applica- 
tion in a wide cross-section of industry. 
The authors first undertake to develop 
the ‘‘why’’ of labor problems through 
consideration of the broad economic, 
social and psychological factors, so as 
to give supervisors an objective ap- 
proach to the ‘‘how’’ of dealing with 
everyday employee reactions and atti- 
tudes. Thus, the supervisor is shown 
realistically the more important eco- 
nomie and social forees that operate to 
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create industrial unrest and make em- 
plevees more sensitive to the problems 
of adjustment in an industrialized na- 
tion, more vocal in asserting their 
rights and aspirations, and more re- 
sponsive to fair, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic leadership. Suecessive book- 
lets cover such subjects as these: ad- 
justing complaints and correcting the 
sourees of grievances; the supervisor as 
representative of both management and 
workers; selection and orientation of 


new employees; training problems, 
planning and methods; upgrading 


workers—rating jobs and employees; 
the supervisor and today’s wage prob- 
lems; a safe workplace and safety- 
minded workers; and leadership and 
cooperation. 

Particularly timely is the treatment 
of employee complaints and grievances. 
The common sourees of, and methods 
of dealing with, complaints and griev- 
ances are thoroughly analyzed with 
emphasis on the responsibility super- 
visors must accept for studying all the 
facts in relation to complaints and for 
making decisions within limits of indi- 
vidual authority and company policy. 


A sound philosophy is expressed by the 
authors in the statement that ‘‘the su- 
pervisor simply cannot extricate himself 
from these problems [complaints and 
grievances| and remain a leader in his 
department. Today the well-informed 
personnel or industrial relations man- 
ager recognizes the necessity of keep- 
ing complaints flowing through the 
supervisor. He aids the supervisor in 
many ways without assuming the func- 
tions of supervision. .. . It is not the 
absence of complaints that make a good 
department or a good supervisor. It is 
how the workers feel about the way 
their problems are recognized and dis- 
posed of by the supervisor.’’ 

It is because of the equally sound 
policies expressed on other aspects of 
supervisory responsibility in labor re- 
lations that the course material pre- 
sented in ‘‘Human Problems in Pro- 
duction Supervision’’ will commend it- 
self to industrial management for its 
practical application to the difficult 
management responsibility of supervis- 
ory training. 

Reviewed by A. S. Regula, Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc. 





PERSONNEL PROCEDURE AND RECORDS MANUAL. William Odom Associates, 


Chicago, 1940. 


77 pages. 


$10.00. A complete guide to personnel record forms, including 
control forms for monthly labor analyses and labor audit and stability reports. 


The forms 





presented are in some cases modifications and combinations of those widely used; in other 
cases they are forms originated by the authors and adopted by many employers; and in 
still others they are new forms made public for the first time. They range from a master 
card, designed for small employers who wish to keep all personnel information on one 
record, to the multiple forms necessary for larger companies. 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP: CONFERENCE LEADER’S MANUAL.. Bureau of 
Business Practice, National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn., 1940. In two 
parts, each in loose-leaf binding: “The Technique of Conducting Successful Executives’ 
Discussion Conferences,” 30 pages and supplement, $15.00; and “Outlines for Fifteen 
Executives’ Discussion Conferences,” 15 sections, $15.00 (quantity prices obtainable). These 
books comprise text material to be used as a basis for 15 conferences for white-collar 
supervisors, and a manual for the conference leader. Topics covered by the conference 
material include: supervisory controls; the search for talent; skills and working habits; 
conducting employee meetings; training devices; layout and the flow of work; promotion 
and compensation; labor relationships; public relations. 
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OUTLINES OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL PRACTICE. By Howard E. Collier, M.D. 


The Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1941. 


440 pages. $5.00. Compact but 


comprehensive manual for company doctors and non-medical people responsible for the 


health of industrial workers. The book 


is divided 
psychology, industrial disease, and industrial forensic medicine. 


into four main sections: hygiene, 


In the earlier chapters the 


more strictly executive functions of the company doctor are described, while the latter 


portion deals with his advisory function. 


PERSONAL LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 


By David R. Craig and W. W. Charters. 
245 pages. $2.50. Second edition 


of a text first published in 1925. Describes the methods actually used by successful execu- 
tives and foremen in getting the right kind and the right amount of work from their 


subordinates with the least possible disturbance and friction. 


through personal interviews. 


The material was gathered 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION: A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH. By H. W. 


Heinrich. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 


$3.00. 


Manual on the theory and practice of industrial safety. 


Second edition. 448 pages. 


Covers such topics as 


machine guards, process and procedure revision, fatigue, occupational disease, illumination, 
safety psychology. Illustrated by case histories, and well supplied with photographs, charts 


and diagrams. 


WOMEN AT WORK: A BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO TRADE UNIONISM FOR 


WOMEN. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. 
1941. 188 pages. 5s. 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London, England, 
A survey of the women’s trade union movement in Great Britain, 


the progress it has made, and the factors that have hindered its extension. 








Defense Training Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: To train college 
women for employment in technical posi- 
tions in war industries, the University of 
California Engineering, Science and Man- 
agement Defense Training Program is offer- 
ing a series of short preemployment courses 
for women. The first course, now under way 
at Berkeley Campus, is of five weeks’ dura- 
tion and will qualify selected women as 
tracers, detailers and engineering computers 
for shipbuilding companies and other war 
industries. No tuition charge. 


UNIVERSITY OF 10WA: The College of Engin- 
eering will conduct a three-week manage- 
ment course devoted to production planning, 
plant layout, motion and time study, and re- 
lated subjects from June 8 to June 26. For 
plant managers, foremen, industrial engin- 
eers, methods and time study analysts, cost 
accountants, and office executives. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY: Tuition-free courses in 
Methods Engineering and in “Human Prob- 


lems in Production Supervision,” under the 
auspices of the U. S. Office of Education, are 
being conducted by Rutgers in different sec- 
tions of the state. Methods engineering 
courses are under way in Passaic, New 
Brunswick and Woodbury. The courses in 
Production Supervision are being conducted 
in seven cities and comprise public classes 
and individual plant groups. 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: College 
women desiring technical positions in Amer- 
ica’s war industries have been accepted for 
a basic training program at Stevens Insti- 
tute, Hoboken, N. J. The 12-week course, 
given as part of the defense training program 
of the U. S. Office of Education, began Feb- 
ruary 2 and will equip women for such posi- 
tions as draftsmen, inspectors, supervisors, 
engine testers and computers. Similar classes 
are being conducted for men, and a larger 
course for women may be given during the 
summer. No tuition charge. 


Note: It is planned to publish news of university training activities regularly in PERSONNEL. and 


announcements of other courses will appear in future issues. 








